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Edttor to Keader:- 


I Sze a Great Many Top Executives 
in the course of my consulting work and 
their comments are always stimulating. One 
of the most interesting observations was 
made recently by the president of one of the 
largest corporations in its field. Talking 
about the importance of developing succes- 
sor management, he remarked, ““The most 
important thing I will have accomplished 
in my years as president here will be the 
selection and development of my succes- 
sor’’. There is a growing awareness on the 
part of top level people of the need to prop- 
erly discharge their responsibilities, look- 
ing to the continuing management of the 
company. The training director has an in- 
creasingly big role, due more than anything 
else to the greater attention given to man- 
agement development by corporation lead- 
ers. 

Union Leapersuip is getting increas- 
ingly into the calculated influencing of 
public opinion. One of the most noticeable 
programs of this kind is the ‘‘news com- 
mentator."’ It is disconcerting to tune in a 
news commentator to find that some of his 
news has a pro-labor slant, and usually there 
is a deliberate pro-union plug. Reasonably 
well-informed people can rightfully take 
exception to some of the news and interpre- 
tation issued in this way. The fact that it is 
presented as part of a news broadcast makes 
the practice the more subtle and dangerous. 

Union leadership in politics is another 
illustration of the increasing ambition of 
labor leaders. Here, too, much of the public 
is exposed to expressions of strong bias. 
James L. McDevitt, national director of the 
AFL's League for Political Education recently 
said that political candidates who hope to 
receive labor support in 1956 must be 
pledged to taking economic power out of 
the hands of the few. What few? True, it is 


less than 165,000,000 individuals. But the 
clear implication is that some modern J. P. 
Morgan and his satellites control the econ- 
omy of the nation, and nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

Again, Mr. McDevitt refers to the Taft- 
Hartley law as a “‘vicious piece of legisla- 
tion’’. A great many people don't think so. 
Indeed, the one-sided provisions of the pred- 
ecessor statute were not more than partially 
redressed in the Taft-Hartley law. This does 
not mean, of course, that Taft-Hartley is 
perfect, but the one-sided provisions of the 
Wagner Act in favor of organized labor 
were long in need of some modification. 

Mr. McDevitt is excited about the 
right-to-work laws of 17 states, which he 
says are the outcome of the Taft-Hartley 
Law and ‘‘where the open-shop advocates 
are right now making every effort to go 
even further in destroying an economy that 
took millions of people out of chaos and 
poverty during the previous administra- 
tion’’. Much has been said about these so- 
called right-to-work laws. The latest to 
put his foot in his mouth on this subject is 
none other than Secretary of Labor Jim 
Mitchell. Mr. Mitchell in early December 
came out in a speech before the CIO and 
said that these laws do more harm than 
good. Mr. Mitchell does not like these 
right-to-work laws ‘because they create no 
jobs, because they place limitations on 
workers and employers in collective bar- 
gaining, and because they restrict union 
security’. 

I think Mr. Mitchell has completely 
“missed the boat’’ in his comment. The 
laws were not enacted as a means of guaran- 
teeing the security and extension of union 
power but were intended as a safeguard for 
the individual working man. To give the 
union the right to compel every man to join 
in order to have the right to earn his living, 
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means the subjection of every individual to 
the power of a small group of individuals. 
This small group of individuals 
leaders 


union 
who become his boss are not, it 
should be noted, people whose control he 
is free to accept or reject as he does his 
employer's. He must belong to a particular 
union which controls the field of his em- 
ployment—or else. 

The labor monopoly which would be 
guaranteed by the elimination of the right- 
to-work laws would be as burdensome and 
tyrannical as any other monopoly. I think 
Jim Mitchell is not only wrong in fact and 
principle but has committed a serious error 
of judgment in expressing so one-sided a 
view in his capacity as Secretary of Labor. 
His job is not just to represent organized 
labor in government but to speak for all 
the people 

Another slant on the political am- 
bitions of modern labor organizations was 
afforded recently in Michigan by a talk 
before the Young Republican Club of 
Detroit by J. B. Martin, Auditor General. 
He pointed out that the Republicans are 
now up against a fully-paid professional 
organization doing the political spade work 
of the Democratic party throughout the 
year. ‘This is no amateur effort, but a 
well-staffed, well-planned program of the 
CIO to establish itself in firm control as the 
dominant force in State government’. 
No longer is Michigan politics a contest 
between two amateur organizations. 

Some union leaders are now arguing 
for the formal entry of labor into politics 
as the Labor Party. Others with better- 
balanced wisdom see in such a move the 
development of a backward movement 
toward a class-conscious society, with no 
corresponding gains for organized labor. 
That the formation of a Labor Party should 
be so openly advocated is a commentary on 
the change of political thought in recent 
years. We are likely to hear more of it in 
years just ahead. 

It seems obvious that management 


must be alert and informed as to the think- 
ing of organized labor. It is still to be 
doubted whether many of the proposals 


advocated by labor leaders are shared by 
labor followers. In this divergence lies our 
hope for a continued balance in political 
and economic affairs 


Tue Decemper Issuz or PERSONNEL 
Journat carried a story about the wonder- 
ful results achieved by the profit sharing 
plan at the Bergen Evening Record, Hack- 
ensack, New Jersey. Not all profit sharing 
plans have worked as well. The heart of 
any such plan is the incentive that it 
provides. This in turn is greatly a matter 
of the skill with which the plan is ad- 
ministered by management. 

One of the better-known plans is the 
one which has operated for 21 years at 
Lincoln Electric Company in Cleveland. 
They call it ‘incentive bonus pay’’. A letter 
from Mr. James F. Lincoln to the employees 
refers to the check which each one receives 
as “‘recognizing the importance of his or 
her contribution to our success for the 
year’. The Lincoln plan has been a fabulous 
success. For the year just closed the 116 em- 
ployees of the company—excepting only 
Mr. Lincoln himself—treceived $4,458,629. 
This incentive pay has been given every 
year for the past 21 years and during that 
period each worker has received an average 
of $50,000 above his regular pay, which 
itself averages more than $8,000 a year. 

Mr. Lincoln goes on to point out—and 
this is the heart of any incentive plan 
“our productivity per man per year in 
dollar sales is approximately $36,000 
nearly four times the normal for our in- 
dustry."" He goes on to say that in the 
face of strong competition from some of 
the largest electrical manufacturers in the 
world, they have nevertheless been able to 
continue to increase wages and reduce 
prices of their product. Mr. Lincoln de- 
scribes their program of incentive man- 


agement as a ‘‘realistic, common-sense 
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approach to human relations in industry.”’ 
He recommends it to all manufacturers 
and predicts that, if universally applied, it 
would immediately double the national 
standard of living. 


Top Executives IN AMERICAN BusiNEss 
are a special kind of people. Like any other 
group which faces common problems and 
works in similar environments, top-level 
business men develop some specialized 
attitudes, interests and characteristics. If 
there is any one thing which stands out as 
a characteristic of the men in this group it 
is their attitude of responsibility. 

Successful business leaders do not 
merely accept responsibility, they seek it. 
The sense of responsibility which they feel 
is not merely that of maintaining black 
figures in the profit-and-loss statement, 
although this is the main reason for their 
existence. They take the same responsible 
attitude toward almost everything else 
which touches their lives. Many of them 
give much of their time and money to civic 
affairs and to promoting the well-being of 
the country through their interest in 
industry affairs, social welfare, education 
and religion. 

Because of the power he holds, the 
businessman is held in awe by much of the 
rest of the population. By some, he is 
deified and by others villified. The popular 
notion of the big executive is often not 
flattering. He is blamed for many of the 
ills of the day and he serves as a scape-goat 
for many politicians, labor leaders and 
others pursuing their own special ends. 

And yet, the fact is that the typical 
business leader is well above average in a 
number of important qualities. Typically, 
he is honest, not to say honorable. He must 
be so to deserve a good credit rating, to 
say nothing of the need for the esteem of 
those with whom he has to do business. 
In intelligence and in his stock of general 


information he stands high. Tens of 
thousands of vocubalary tests administered 
over the past 30 years by Johnson O'Connor 
in his extensive research have revealed that 
the corporation president achieves the 
highest average score of any group in the 
population. Similarly, in the army success- 
ful leaders were typically of the highest 
average level of intelligence and general 
knowledge of any group. 

For stability of personality and general 
all-around personal effectiveness, business 
leaders stand as high as any. Above all, 
business leaders contribute to the high 
standard of living which we enjoy in this 
country beyond any other. Their lives are 
dedicated to efficiency, without which 
profit-and-loss figures turn from black to 
red, the business shrinks, jobs are abolished, 
and employees lose their livelihood—and 
the taxpayer foots the bill because some- 
body else has to put up the missing taxes. 

All in all, effective business leaders are 
the indispensable men and business is the 
indispensable activity of modern civilized 
life. Business is the livelihood for all of us. 
The degree of physical well-being which we 


enjoy is in direct relation to the efficiency 
of business. 


It is true that business leaders must not 
attempt also to be political leaders. That 
responsibility belongs to the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. But healthy bus- 
iness is a necessary foundation toa healthy 
political state 

We who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility for human problems in in- 
dustry know the truth of all that has been 
said here and we take pride in our affili- 
ation with this group 


Dud Mag 





We Use Seven Guides 
to Help Executives Develop 


By Ravpu C. Parkes, President 


The National Drying Machinery Company, Philadelphia 


a2 is an attempt to state some of our 
ideas about executive development. 
Throughout, I will be speaking of foremen 
among other executives, because the fore- 
man, surely, is the executive on the ‘‘firing 
line’. The philosophy of training which I 
will outline embodies and makes practical 
application of four years’ work with a firm 
of management consultants, and especially 
with highly qualified industrial psychol- 
ogists on their staff. 

To understand better what we are 
doing, a little background information may 
be helpful. Our company is relatively 
small, employing approximately 125 people. 
We have in our management group five 
top-level executives, fourteen “‘key’’ per- 
sonnel, and seven shop foremen. All of these 
people share in one way or another in the 
profits of our company. 

We have given our management group 
two major jobs. The first is to get our work 
out on time at a good cost and of excellent 
quality. The second is to carefully de- 
velop the men who work for them so that 
they will reach the highest position 
commensurate with their ability. 

This second job requires our key people 
to put into force principles of training that 
appear through long experience to be the 
best. These are: individual evaluation of a 
person for our mutual needs, constant 
coaching by the man’s boss, and adequate 
rewards for performance to reinforce learn- 
ing once it has taken place. Seven guide- 
posts were set up and are used to guide us 
in planning programs of executive develop- 
ment 

The first guidepost is the psychological 





A comparatively small company may 
develop supervisors and managers just 
as successfully as the big company with 
its professional training director. Re- 
sults depend on how you go about it. In- 
dividual coaching by the man's boss ts 
one requirement, says the author. Ap- 
praising the man's capacity to grow, 
and hooking up his goals realistically 
with company needs projected into the 
future, are others. 





appraisal of our management personnel. 
We have an organization chart of our 
company similar to the one appearing on 
the inside first cover of this magazine. 
Each block in this organization chart 
indicates three major things: (1) The 
executive's brain power, how he ts using it, 
and in what direction. (2) The company’s 
plans for this individual. (,) What the 
man wants, his aspirations, and what he 
must sacrifice to attain his aspirations. 

This visualization of what the man has, 
what he wants, and what we need as a 
company, tie together. It gives manage- 
ment a blueprint of action for the next two 
years, and possibly further. Why I suggest 
two years is that we have found in the past 
that people grow. People change, and 
change in the right way, if we are success- 
ful in developing them. Therefore, we keep 
these manpower audits up to date, and try 
to have no man stay longer than two years 
under the same audit 

Each block in the orgafization chart 
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has figures on either side. Those on the 
right side of the block indicate the com- 
pany’s needs and the man’s abilities. The 
diamond indicates the man’s leadership 
and supervision ability. The circle with a 
letter in it indicates what his best field is; 
for instance, “‘S'’ may be Selling, “‘M’’ 
Manufacturing, “‘E’’ Engineering. The 
square at the bottom, with a number in it, 
tells what the company—specifically the 
man’s boss—is training him for. In the 
block itself we have coded the man’s 
personal type, and his ability to learn new 
things. On the left-hand side we have the 
specific job the man is aspiring to. 


Cotors SHow Men's PoTENTIAL 


We have color-coded our chart: green 
indicates that the man has good or better 
potential; blue indicates some limitations, 
but in general ones that can be overcome; 
while red indicates limitations which in all 
probability cannot be overcome. On the 
specimen chart these colors are represented 
by the initials G, B and R. 

A diagrammatic representation of our 
shop organization shows that all in- 
dividuals, from our managers down to our 
common laborers, have had an opportunity 
through tests to show what they have in 
latent potential. Naturally the tests were 
more thorough as we went up the line. For 
the individual worker we are interested in 
only three major areas: (1) Whether he is 
emotionally stable, (2) What is his ability 
to learn, (3) What he is interested in, as 
well as some specific mechanical aptitude 
ability. 

A person who shows the possibility of 
leadership through a profile, which is a 
sort of equation combining these three 
basic elements, after experience with our 
particular shop can have the opportunity 
to go into a leadership or supervisory 
position. Then we would retest the man in 
the area of leadership, to make sure he 
knows basic principles of supervision, of 


human relations, of motivating employees. 

We firmly believe in promotion from 
within, and I could cite specific examples 
of how people have come into our shop as 
helpers and have risen to relatively high 
positions. In fact, every man in a manage- 
ment position today, except one, has come 
up through our own development program. 

The second guidepost is the writing and use 
of job descriptions so that we know what 
each job requires in “‘know-how’"’ for per- 
formance. It is important that we know 
what we are developing a man for—just 
what the job entails. We have a job de- 
scription of every job in the plant. No 
matter how much we know about our 
budding leader, we cannot prescribe a 
satisfactory program of development for 
him until we know how he is going to use 
on the job what he learns. This means not 
only the job he holds now but the one he 
is likely to hold next, and the one after 
that. 

It is obvious that the higher the job, 
the more a job description is necessary. The 
descriptions need not be too detailed, but 
we must show the principal requirements 
for knowledge or know-how; must show 
what types of problems are encountered; 
and must indicate the scope of responsibility 
for accomplishment. 


Att Work Towarp GOALs 


Our third guidepost is goal-setting. In 
manufacturing, we are working toward the 
setting up of company goals that our people 
must reach during the year. We are now 
going through a reorientation and stand- 


ardization to give our foremen and super- 


intendents manufacturing goals toward 
which they will work. These goals take 
into consideration cost of manufacturing 
and delivery time. We are still working on 
this large problem. 

The fourth guidepost concerns the coaching 
responsibility of the boss. One very difficult 
thing I had to learn early was the necessity 
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of delegating the training responsibility to 
my executives who were most closely re 
lated to the key people, and to those key 
people responsibility of training their 
people, to the superintendent the responsi- 
bility of training the foremen, and to the 
foremen the responsibility of training the 
worker. My principal job was the develop- 
ment of my executives. This idea of the 
man's superior as a coach has paid divi- 
dends. Training is a constant process, and 
the man's superior is the one who can do 
it most successfully 

Whether the boss’ personality is good, 
bad or indifferent, it seems to me that any 
organization reflects that personality. Since 
even the boss is imperfect, the personnel of 
an organization must of necessity be im- 
perfect have attempted to surround 
myself with a complementary Management 
group who do not have the same area of 
weakness that I have, in order to arrive at 
better group decisions 


Men TrAINED INDIVIDUALLY 


The philosophy of training executives 
as individuals is our keynote. The essential 
point I am trying to get across is that all of 
our people must guide the people that work 
for them in leadership thinking, but must 
develop each person in a different way be- 
cause each one is different. They must work 
with them as coaches, working on their 
weak points and strengthening their strong 
points 

Our fifth guidepost is the means of 
motivation. One of the toughest problems 
in individual development is motivating 
the man. The financial rewards, although of 
primary importance, are many times not 
enough. Money helps satisfy some of the 
fundamental needs of our life, such as 
hunger and thirst, but money does not 
satisfy the need of love of family and 
fellow man, of security of life and job, or 
the need of the respect of others and self, or 


self expression. These needs are as im- 
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portant as the financial needs, and we have 
tried to build our management group to 
recognize them 

Our sixth guidepost is individual progress 
reports. In our performance-rating sessions 
and every man in our organization is rated 
twice a year, except our top four managers 
who are rated once a year—each manager 
must talk with his key people and tell 
them how they are doing. He not only 
gives them their share in the profit, but 
shows them how they have progressed, 
and how they have succeeded in the goal 
we have set up for them in the earlier part 
of the year. The superintendent talks with 
each of his foremen, telling them the same 
thing. Each foreman is required at the time 
of performance-rating to talk with the 
person he has been rating, going over with 
him his good points and showing him how 
he can improve his weak points. 


Cueck ProGcress Toward GOALs 


We are trying to make these ‘‘how are 
we doing’’ sessions as specific as possible. 
All of our executives, from the foremen to 
the president, participate in these sessions 
with their people. All of our people have 


an Opportunity to receive “how are we 


doing’’ at least once a year, and our hourly 


workers twice a year 

Our seventh guidepost is a check of where 
our company stands in its development program. 
We have found that the personality of our 
company has changed as we grew larger. 
I think it is extremely important that we 
recognize this change. When we were a 
very small company some of us were doing 
all of the functions, and our individual 
progress could be seen very easily by our 
accomplishments. Our rewards were di- 
rectly related to our successes. As we be- 
came larger, individuals needed to grow 
with our company, and we had to set these 
guideposts to be sure we were building on 
solid ground 


Continued on page 347 





Health and Welfare Plans 
In Negotiated Agreements 


By Puiuie W. Cartwricut, J. Benton GILLINGHAM 


and Witu1aM S. Hopkins 


Institute of Labor Economics 


University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


NE OF THE more im portant recent de- 
O velopments in collective bargaining 
and industrial relations in the United 
States has been the extensive emergence of 
“health and welfare’’ plans negotiated as 
an integral part of union-management 
agreements. 

This development in collective bargain- 
ing is very recent, dating largely since the 
end of World War II. In the Pacific North- 
west virtually all existing plans date since 
1949 and in most cases since 1951; during 
this brief period health and welfare plans 
have been introduced into most of the 
Northwest's leading industries, including 
lumber and logging, aircraft, metal pro- 
ducts, machinery, food processing, construc- 
tion, transportation, wholesale trade, and 
major service industries, such as hotels 
and restaurants and building service. 

In the Pacific Northwest, the role of 
union leadership appears to have been of 
decisive importance in introducin g health 
and welfare programs into collective bar- 
gaining. In virtually every plan which we 
have investigated the initiative came 
primarily from the leadership rather than 
from the rank and file membership. Money 
wage increases appeared to loom larger in 
the desires of many members than did 
employer-financed health and 
benefits. 

Why did union leaders show such 
interest in health and welfare programs and 
why have they made a special effort to 
stimulate interest and support of the mem- 
bership in such programs? The answers to 


welfare 





Labor relations people are gravely con- 
cerned about the increasingly burden- 
some cost of health and welfare pro- 
grams. Unions fight for ever-broader 
coverage and higher benefits. The 
“service” and “‘in- 
demnity'’ types of programs studied in 
the Pacific Northwest, tell what the 
programs provide, consider their ad- 
ministration, and look ahead to prob- 
able developments. 


authors compare 





this question are remarkably consistent in 
essentials. They point to the following 


considerations 


1. Union-member relationships during an 
anticipated period of stable prices and wages. 


As one union secretary put it: ‘‘When the 
inflation levelled off in 1949 we knew that we 
were about at the end of the period when each 
year brought a sizable hourly wage increase. 
This raised the question of what we can do to 
serve the membership and to maintain morale 
and loyalty within the union during such a 
period. It. seemed to us that a health and 
welfare program is a wonderful medium 
through which to provide an important and 
continuing service which can be easily seen 
and appreciated by the membership. A nickel- 
an-hour wage increase is soon forgotten; but 
a medical care and disability plan is a con- 
tinuous reminder of the union's achievement."’ 


2. Membership welfare 


Most union officers interviewed 
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appeared to be genuinely convinced that 
the welfare of members is really better 
served by five or ten cents an hour paid into 
a health and welfare plan than by an 
equivalent increase in the hourly wage rate. 


3. Advantages of employer-financed plans. 


Several officers emphasized that 
an employer-financed plan was the only 
method that would assure complete cover- 
age of all the employees in a given unit. 


4. ‘They can't take this away.’ 


Whether or not well founded, 
there appears to be a widespread belief 
among union leaders that fringe benefits 
are more secure against reduction during 
deflationary periods than are money wage 
rates 


5. Administrative considerations. 


In large, closely integrated 
unions, such as the Teamsters, important 
administrative considerations also moti- 
vated top leadership to take the initiative 
early. By doing so it was possible to de- 
velop a reasonably uniform program among 


many local unions throughout a region. 


CoMPANIES OpposEp PLANS 


Most of the management representa- 
tives interviewed were frank to concede 
their early opposition to any form of negoti- 
ated Health and Welfare plan. They tended 
to look upon it as a side-door device for 
securing wage increases and as an addi- 
tional burden of costs. They feared that 
once such a plan became incorporated in 
the contract, they would not only be forever 
unable to eliminate it, but would be con- 
tinually pressed for higher contributions. 
Others felt that it would wean away em- 
ployee loyalty from the firm to the union. 
A few have no objection to the principle, 
but objected to paying all of the costs. On 
the other hand, there were a number who 
agreed with union arguments that an em- 
ployer-financed plan has certain advantages 
over employee-financed plans 


The principal plans in this area con- 
sist of five basic components: (1) life in- 
surance, (2) weekly indemnity payments 
for accident or illness, (3) hospitalization 
for employees, (4) medical care for em- 
ployees, and (5) hospital and medical care 
for dependents. The emphasis placed upon 
each component in the agreements varies 
with the particular needs of the labor force 
involved and with the size of the financial 
contribution which the union succeeded in 


negotiating with the employer group. 


Groups WANT DIFFERENT THINGS 


There is considerable variation in the 
emphasis placed on the basic components 
by different groups. For example, the Aero- 
mechanics group emphasizes life insurance 
and cares little about benefits for de- 
pendents. The Culinary Workers have con- 
centrated on hospitalization at the expense 
of dependent coverage and disability in- 
surance. The Bakery Workers like hos- 
pitalization and medical coverage at the 
expense of the other components. 

In general, these shifting emphases 
have been determined by the amount of 
money available. Given the money, the 
unions attempt to fit the benefits to the 
needs of their own members. The Bakery 
Workers, for example, with a mostly female 
labor force, have put dependent coverage 
on an optional employee-financed basis. 
The Teamsters, with a large male member- 
ship, have stressed the need for dependent 
coverage to be financed by employers. The 
Woodworkers stress life insurance and 
disability. 

There is also considerable variation in 
the amount of benefits obtained by different 
groups. This depends largely on the 
amount of money which has been won in 
negotiation. In life insurance, for example, 
the Aeromechanics have up to $10,500 with 


double indemnity, whereas most plans give 


$1,000 group insurance with double in- 
demnity 
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In disability insurance covering acci- 
dent and sickness, there are variations in 
the amount and length of time for which 
payments will be made. The insurance varies 
from no coverage for Culinary Workers, 
to $40 per week for 26 weeks for Wood- 
workers. In hospitalization, the benefits 
vary from $10 per day for 70 days, to $10 
per day for 180 days in the case of indemnity 
plans, and from a four-bed ward rate for 60 
days, to a full coverage for 120 days in 
service plans. The amounts for additional 
hospital expense vary from $195 maximum 
to an unlimited amount. 

As for medical services, the common al- 
lowance is $3 for hospital and office calls, 
and $5 for home calls for physicians. Some 
service plans provide virtually unlimited 
doctors’ calls; other plans provide no 
allowance until after the doctor's first or 
second call. For surgical care, most of the 
plans provide a $300-maximum surgical 
schedule. 

The widest variation occurs in benefits 
provided to employees’ dependents. In the 
Longshore agreement, for example, de- 
pendents have the same medical and hos- 
pital coverage as employees, whereas Culi- 
nary Workers’ dependents have no coverage 
at all. If there is a typical pattern in this 
area it is probably the benefit program 
providing limited hospital and medical ex- 
pense on a group insurance rate, available 
at the employee's option and financed by 
payroll deduction. 


SERVICE AND INDEMNITY PROGRAMS 


One of the major differences between 
the various programs in hospitalization and 
medical care arises from the choice of a 
service program or an indemnity program. 
In the indemnity program, the trustees 
simply purchase an insurance policy which 
indemnifies the individual for any hos- 
pitalization or doctors’ expenses up to some 
maximum. In the service program, some- 
times called a clinic program, medical or 


hospital care is purchased from a group of 
cooperating doctors or hospitals on behalf 
of the employees. The employee does not 
pay anything himself, and generally the 
limits of care provided are much broader. 

Typical of the service program in the 
medical field is that of the King County 
Medical Service. Blue Cross provides a 
similar plan in the hospitalization field. 
Such clinics as Group Health Cooperative 
of Puget Sound and the Bridge Clinic pro- 
vide service plans for both medical and 
hospital care. 


Can't Atways Use Service ProGRAMS 


When a union's membership is not 
located in a central area, such service pro- 
grams are not workable. The reason is that 
they require the use of medical and/or 
hospital service directly connected with the 
service organization, and allow only limited 
use of doctors or hospitals outside their 
area. Therefore an organization such as the 
Teamsters, whose membership is widely 
scattered, favors an indemnity program 
which allows the employee to select any 
doctor or hospital he chooses, and simply 
indemnifies him for his expenses. 

Most of the plans studied have similar 
provisions with respect to coverage and 
eligibility. In general, all full-time em- 
ployees within the bargaining unit are 
covered. The general practice is to consider 
anyone who works at least twenty hours 
per weck, or eighty hours per month, as a 
full-time employee. Generally an employee 
becomes eligible on the first of the month 
after he has worked the required number 
of hours. One major exception is the Long- 
shoremen's agreement, which bases eligi- 
bility on having worked 800 hours in the 
previous year. 

In negotiation, the typical pattern has 


been for the union to request a given pay- 


ment by the employer (usually cents per 
hour per employee, or dollars per month 
per employee) to a joint trusteeship or, in 
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some cases, to the union. The trusteeship 
or the union determines the character and 
type of benefits to be purchased and then 
negotiates with brokers or insurance under- 
writers 

In at least one case, however—that of 
the Metal Trades workers—-negotiations 
concern the benefits themselves. The man- 


agement group, in this instance, feels that 


it should preserve the prerogative of pur- 


chasing the program at any cost that it 
can achieve, and simply guarantees to the 
workers the level of benefits agreed upon. 

At the other extreme, there are numer- 
ous examples where the employer has 
negotiated the cents per hour to be paid 
and then avoided all other contact with the 
program, either as to the character of the 
benefits purchased, the administration of 
the program, the handling of claims, and 
even the solvency of the plan 


PAYMENTS Mapg TO TRUSTEES 


The most common form of adminis- 
tration is the trusteeship to which the 
employers make their payments. The 
trustees consist of representatives from both 
management and union. An administrative 
staff under the direction of the trusteeship 
handles collection of payments, certifica- 
tions of eligibility, approval of claims, and 
in many cases distribution of benefit checks. 
Most of these trusteeships have been domi- 
nated by the union concerned or its repre- 
sentatives on the board 

In general, health and welfare plans, as 
currently operated, are unanimously ap- 
proved by labor leaders, and the evidence 
indicates that they are popular with union 
members. Nearly all union executives feel 


that the plans strengthen the loyalty of 


union members toward the union. Members 
who receive benefit checks or medical care, 
of course, feel a debt of gratitude to the 
union. Moreover, they feel they have a 
greater stake in the union and this en- 


courages them to take an interest in the 
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efficient operation of union affairs. This is 
especially true when claims are filed and 
benefits paid through the union office. 

Employers do not give full approval to 
these programs, although few are as 
strongly opposed to them as at first. Some 
are unhappy about the increased loyalty 
which members feel toward the unions. 
Most of them look upon it as an additional 
expense which is likely to increase. Many 
employers point out, also, that in a period 
of recession, costs of health and welfare 
benefits would be more inflexible than 
wage costs, whereas in a period of inflation 
the demand for constantly increasing bene- 
fits will persist 


Some Emptoyvers NEGOTIATE BENEFITS 


In some industries, including the metal 
trades, employers insist upon negotiating 
benefits rather than premiums, in order to 
keep health and welfare contributions and 
administration completely separated from 
wages and more fully under their control 
Other employers, such as some of the baking 
industry, prefer to bargain Over the con- 
tribution, leaving the trustees to secure 
what benefits may be purchased by the 
contribution 

With respect to the effect of health and 
welfare plans on labor productivity, there 
is no clear evidence that productivity has 
\ spokesman for the Wood- 


workers believes that the plan increases the 


increased 


stability of employment, in that it keeps 
workers steadily in the industry and re- 
duces turnover. In the Boeing Airplane 
plant, on the other hand, a spokesman for 
management has seen no evidence of im- 
provement in turnover or absenteeism 
Excepting for minor details, present 
programs are Operating satisfactorily. In 
indemnity plans where the payment of 
claims has exceeded, or put pressure on, the 
amount of funds collected in premiums, the 
unions have usually negotiated a sufficient 


increase in the employer contribution to 
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alleviate the pressure and to provide in- 
creased benefits as well. 

However, certain types of claims and 
demands by union members for increased 
benefits remain chronic problems. Foremost 
among these are the charges for hospitali- 
zation other than board and room. Where 
specific limitations have been set as to 
allowable payments for these services they 
have proved inadequate to insured mem- 
bers. Where no limitations have been set, 
the cost of these benefits to insurers has 
exceeded expectations. 


ADMINISTRATION PROBLEMS IRONED OurT 


In the early days, both union and 
management spokesmen report, there was 
trouble in securing prompt remittance of 
premiums from employers, chiefly small 
ones. More efficient administrative methods 
have now almost eliminated this problem. 
The filing of lists of eligible workers, and 
the payment of premiums by employers, 
have been speeded by providing employers 
with a monthly form to be completed and 
returned. In most cases, some “‘policing”’ of 
the program is undertaken by the insurance 
carriers; in all, the union takes an active 
part in this work; in several instances the 
management also cooperates in it. 

It is frequently the practice of unions 
and trusteeships to establish employer con- 
tribution rates which will build up the 
contingency reserves held by the trusteeship, 
over and above any retentions by insurance 
carriers. In view of the limited experience 
of actuaries in this field of insurance, this 
appears to be very prudent policy. 

In no cases studied in the Pacific North- 
west have the unions or trusteeships at- 
tempted to assume the responsibilities of an 
insurance carrier in administering and in- 
vesting funds. The authors frequently were 
told that, since very large sums of money 
are involved, established and regulated 
insurance companies are best qualified to 
accept this responsibility. 


Still unsolved in relation to indemnity 
plans is the problem of securing physicians’ 
acceptance of a fee schedule which can be 
coordinated with a schedule of benefits. 
An occasional physician increases his fee 
when the patient has insurance. In this 
respect the clinic or service type of plan, in 
which the physicians’ services are paid for 
by the clinic or service bureau, has a great 
advantage over the indemnity plan. 


A Loox INTO THE FuTURE 


In appraising the future of health and 
welfare plans in the Pacific Northwest, the 
inescapable conclusion is that they are here 
to stay. Very hard times might result in a 
reduction of employer contributions, but 
both management and unions feel that the 
plans have become a permanent part of the 
labor agreement. In all likelihood, many 
industries not now covered by plans will 
soon be covered. Pressure of unions as well 
as management to emulate other industries 
will bring this about 

The coverage and benefits of present 
plans will undoubtedly be extended. One of 
the most likely areas for extension is that 
of medical and hospital care for dependents, 
financed by employer contribution. In- 
creased payments for hospital room and 
board and additional hospital expenses will 
unquestionably be negotiated, as most 
present plans do not provide enough to 
fully indemnify the patient for the cost of 
such services. In addition, more and more 
interest is being shown in group life in- 
surance. One must expect that there will be 
pressure to raise the amount of life insurance 
considerably above the present usual $1, obo. 

In administration, procedures will be- 
come more routinized, and the tremendous 
funds involved will be more adequately safe- 
guarded against fraud or misuse. 

With the rising costs of hospital and 
medical services, the present health and 


welfare plans will become more expensive 
even with the same schedule of benefits. 





Now I'm Sold on Testing 


t's rather a surprise to me to find myself 

writing in favor of testing. Not too far 
back I can remember being just luke-warm 
about the whole thing and about eleven or 
twelve years ago being an exponent of the 
opposition, even to the point of writing a 
memo to my boss in General Foods. In 
the memo I included questionable facts 
and figures on the hiring that had been 
done without benefit of testing for the 
period of about a year, in which I proved 
(to myself, at least) that tests were not 
necessary. 

In spite of all that, I believe that G. F. 
is now using tests. Perhaps one of the 
influencing factors in my reform was the 
result of my tests taken at the Florida 
State Employment office before employ- 
ment with The Times. I made the grade— 
it's amazing how attitudes change after 
the results are known! 

Perhaps, however, this about-face on 
my part may make the case more convinc- 
ing. I must state very definitely that I do 
not write as a professional psychologist, 
well versed in testing. Also, perhaps my 
writing at all is a bit premature, as we have 
not yet been testing long enough for me to 
be able to give you conclusive facts and 
say ‘This is it." However, I'll try to give 
you the highlights of what we think. 

Ever since “‘I.Q."" tests were so widely 
used during World War I, the St. Petersburg 
Times has been trying to use these yard- 
sticks to select better staff material. Nelson 
Poynter, publisher of The Times, is an ag- 
gressive and forward thinking man who 
seizes every Opportunity for improving his 
organization. 


This article is adapted from the author's talk at the last 
annua! meeting of the Newspaper Personnel Relations Asso- 
ciation in Philadelphia. 


By Mary H. Snyper, Personnel Manager 


St. Petersburg Times, Florida 





Well selected tests, skillfully inter- 
preted and used with understanding, 
can help a great deal to hire, place, and 
bring along people. The author itemizes 
four essentials for a good testing pro- 
gram and cites specific results out of her 
experience in a newspaper plant. 





So, we have tried having applicants 
tested by the State Employment office and 
other employment services. We have found 
that ‘“‘intelligence’’ tests alone are not 
enough—for our use we need a combi- 
nation of varying degrees of intelligence, 
plus aptitudes, interests and personality 
patterns. The State service could give us 
the general learning-ability scores along 
with certain aptitude scores, but did not 
go into the personality field, and only 
occasionally into the interest field. 

We found that in some cases we were 
out on a limb on applicants that had been 
selected, because even though test results 
showed their ability to do the job, they 
did not progress on the job in which they 
were placed, either from lack of interest or 
from inner personality conflicts. So we 
realized that we needed a testing program 
tailored to our need; unfortunately it is 
impossible to use a packaged deal. Each 
program must be carefully planned and 
tested with relation to the types of jobs to 
be filled, the promotional opportunities 
and the labor supply. 

Testing to be effective must have: 

1st—Professional Assistance in setting 
up the program and efficient guidance 
through the period of selecting test bat- 
teries and norms to be used in the cir- 
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cumstances peculiar to your own organi- 
zation and locality. 

and—Acceptance by Top Management; 
and by that I do not mean just a passive 
acceptance, but an honest-to-goodness ac- 
tive interest and cooperation. This should 
then filter on down the line. 


PresENT EMPLOYEES TESTED Too 


3rd—The “‘Go Ahbead’’ to Test Present 
Staffers, to check correlation of test per- 
formance with known job performance; to 
find out which tests can be depended upon 
to most accurately eliminate the candidates 
less likely to succeed; to bring to light the 
staffers who have shown aptitudes, interest 
and personal qualities for special training, 
promotional possibilities and other trans- 
fers for more satisfactory job placement. 

4th—A Continuing Program of studying 
and appraising the testing media, to 
eliminate the tests which over a period of 
time have shown no particular correlation 
with job performance and to add tests 
which might help us to be more specifically 
selective. 

Now down to cases: Since we have 
been doing our own pre-employment test- 
ing, we have had only two people who 
were hired who did not work out as satis- 
factorily as we would desire. We, however, 
walked into these situations with our 
eyes wide open. One was a copy boy in the 
news room who started last Fall at a time 
of year when supply of applicants for that 
type of job was practically nil. The other 
was a girl with high aptitudes generally, 
but the recommendation was that she not 
be put on a job where she had to work with 
many people or deal with the public. With- 
out checking with us, a transfer was 
arranged to place her in our business 
office as a circulation counter girl. Even 
though her aptitude for clerical work was 
high, the inability to deal with strangers 
caused her to be ineffective on the job. 

We have used our tests for all pro- 
motions and transfers that have been made 


this year. They have also been used in 
hiring management personnel—our gen- 
eral manager and our controller were both 
tested by Byron Harless & Associates, our 
consultants, before being hired. 

By testing and training our present 
proof readers and teletype operators, we 
have chosen the battery of tests which do 
the screening job for us. On the basis of 
these results we have tested, employed and 
trained four operators whose progress 
has been outstanding. The learning period 
was shorter than for those previously 
trained and their production rates grew 
steadily greater. Typing speed before hiring 
was not a factor—as they learn the tele- 
typesetter machine their speed develops. 
There is a definite correlation between 
typing speed and reading speed. 


Man STEERED IN RiGut DirEcTION 


To show how we go about setting up a 
personal profile and making job recom- 
mendations, take a specific case. A young 
man started in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment in May of 1948. He is now 25 years 
old. He thought he wanted to study ac- 
counting. Our new controller was looking 
for someone to develop in the bookkeeping 
department, so we tested. These were the 
results: 

Mental Alertness 
quate for the job he was in, perhaps not 


Low; while ade- 


adequate for future supervisory or ex- 
ecutive material 

Numerical Reasoning—Average, but not 
high enough for top-flight accounting jobs. 

Vocabulary—Very low; can be in- 
creased, but should be higher. Considering 
his scores on mental alertness and verbal 
capacity, it looked as though it would be a 
tough job for him 

Clerical Aptitude—Fairly high score. 
Good for his present job. 

Mechanical Reasoning—Superior. One 
of his best qualities on his job was his 
ability to keep an antiquated bookkeeping 
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machine running. Anyone else would have 
had a difficult time. 

Verbal Capacity—Fairly low; showed 
fairly low capacity for verbal learning or 
learning by reading. 

Supervisory—Very low; of course, he 
had had no supervisory training, but he 
showed no native understanding of dealing 
with people as a supervisor. 

Interests—Very high mechanical. High 
computational. 

This young man’s temperament pattern 
showed a certain degree of shyness, sub- 
missiveness and a lack of objectivity; not a 
pattern for good supervisory material. 
We knew he had a hobby of electronics and 
radio, was a ham radio operator. From 
this knowledge, from observing him on the 
job, and from the test results we decided 
that while he would be satisfactory on his 
present job, he would not be able to go 
ahead. In all probability he was at his top. 
His learning ability for success in studying 
accounting by correspondence was de- 
cidedly questionable. Yet he was a loyal, 
hard-working boy with superior aptitude 
and interest in things mechanical. 


Tests Guipe TRANSFERS, PROMOTIONS 


We could use men with that skill in 
the mechanical department. With de- 
cided effort, we persuaded him to try it and 
he has been working as an apprentice 
machinist in the composing room for six 
months. He has had an increase which he 
would not have had on his other job and is 
doing an excellent job, as witnessed by his 
last rating: ‘‘Has high potential, works 
well and accurate, does more than normal 
amount of work.’’ The mechanical super- 
visor is very pleased with the man and 
there is plenty of room for advancement. 

This example is only one of many we 
have had this past year. We have made 
many successful transfers and promotions. 
We believe we have saved ourselves some 
headaches by deciding not to make trans- 


fers, when there were low test results in 
areas thought to be important on certain 
jobs. We have discussed with rejected 
staffers some of the reasons for their not 
being chosen, and in most cases they have 
agreed about their limitations as shown by 
the tests 

We give a copy of the person's profile 
chart to anyone who cares to have it. The 
interpretation is easy by reading the notes 
at the bottom of the chart and on the back 
of the page 

We hope to get more facts and more 
conclusive evidence as we go along. In my 
opinion a word of caution always should 
go hand in hand with any discussion of 
testing. With it all, use common sense; try 
to be helpful if advice is asked; never try 
to play God, and remember always that 
you are dealing with human beings, not 
just facts and figures. 





Do Your Employees 
Balk at 
Foreign Assignment? 


Wherever employee discontent can be 
traced to inadequate educational facilities 
for his children, Calvert ‘School-at 
Home” Courses are the personnel man’s 
most promising solution. 


With Calvert’s accredited courses, par 
ents can give their children a modern, 
American education anywhere in the world! Many lead- 
ing American industries provide Calvert Courses for chil- 
dren of employees stationed in isolated areas. Company- 
sponsored groups now in the Arabian oil fields, Chilean 
copper districts, Indonesian rubber territory. Individual 
and group programs available 


Courses for kindergarten through 9th grade. Lessons, 
books, supplies provided. Used successfully by more than 
100,000 children. 48th year. Improves employee morale— 
helps make foreign assignment more desirable. Write for 
complete information today 


Calvert School 


390 E. Tuscany Road Baltimore 10, Md. 





Six-Hour Program Lifts Fog 
from Business Writing 


By Rosert GUNNING 


Robert Gunning Associates, Blacklick, Ohio 


ow CAN people on the job be taught to 

write better? Anyone who has read 
foggy writing produced around his plant 
or office must have asked himself that ques- 
tion. More and more it confronts personnel 
and training staffs. For, as business and 
industrial units grow, clear communication 
becomes ever more important. 

But how work out a program? In the 
first place, who should take the training? 
After work as a consultant in clear writing 
for more than too corporations there is no 
doubt in my mind about that. Everyone 
should be included who has responsibility 
for writing letters, reports, memoranda or 
other messages to employees, customers, or 
stockholders. It is particularly important 
that the top men sit in. Changes won't 
be made unless they signal their accord. 

But won't such a program take too 
much time? Our experience says not. Much 
progress can be made with quite brief 
formal instruction—say, no more than six 
hours of lectures and conferences, and this 
spread over three to six months. Here are 
a few reasons why it need not take long to 
train business people to write better: 

One—In such a program the job itself 
becomes the laboratory. Once a man has 
been introduced to clear-writing principles 
and taught to use a readability yardstick, 
he can check on his own writing and test 
that of others 
easy to see. 

Two—New methods help greatly to 
speed up the training. Readability research 
and today’s emphasis on semantics are new 
since the school days of most of us. 


Writing improvement is 
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Anyone can quickly learn to get his 
ideas across in better memos, reports 
and letters if he wants to. The author 
has helped lift the fog from much busi- 
ness writing. He describes a six-hour 
course which shows writers how to avoid 
the kind of words and constructions 
that kill the effectiveness of many mes- 
sages, with examples taken from the 
group s daily output. 





Three—New training devices help make 
the teaching concrete rather than theoreti- 
cal. Visual aids, for example, keep the 
group's writing samples and the revisions 
before everyone in the lectures. Individual 
writing is analyzed before conferences with 
the writers. Each principle is pinned down 
with examples 

Four—Perhaps the most important 
reason why great progress can be seen in a 
short time is this: the whole business and 
industrial community has drifted into very 
bad writing habits. Business prose is bur- 
dened with jargon and shot through with 
unnecessary complexity. Here is one field in 
which the research attitude has been lack- 
ing. In almost every other branch of busi- 
ness, standards have been set up and main- 
tained. But business, for the most part, has 
neglected to enforce standards of good 
writing. Instead of seeking the better way 
to communicate with the written word, the 
man about to write a letter or report asks, 
“How have we always done this?”’ 
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The worst faults of business and tech- 
nical writing are so bad that their exposure 
is dramatic. After a single lecture session 
the most conspicuous faults disappear 
rapidly. Marathon sentences are’ one 
example 

In ten years of helping people to com- 
municate better, I have found hardly any- 
one who judges his schooling in practical 
English either proper or sufficient. The 
typical engineer, accountant, lawyer or 
salesman enters business uneasy about his 
And, in lack of confidence, he 
resorts to jargon. That’s the name for it. 
But those who use it may prefer to call it 
‘professional’’ language. 


writing 


Rapip Procress PossiBLe 


On-the-job training in writing can 
move fast because it can drive the nail 
firmly home with examples that are real. 
This was difficult to accomplish in a school 
course. Who could have been interested in 
1,000 words on “‘My Summer Vacation’’? 
Writing a set number of words on next to 
nothing is not a bad exercise for a budding 
creative writer. But it usually did poor 
service to the practical man of business. He 
came to look upon writing as a strange and 
unnatural act. He drifted into language far 
removed from the spoken word. 

We find the most effective teaching 
devices are slides drawn directly from the 
day-to-day writing of the group. They will 
show, for example 

how a rambling 75-word sentence can 

be broken into several short brisk ones; 

how 20 words can do the same job as 

an original 40; 

how a two-page report can be cut to one 

if properly organized for easy reading 

and understanding; 

how a passage tortured with passives, 

participles, and gerunds can be re- 

written in lively active verbs. 


Here are brief examples of revisions: 


Foggy Jargon 
This information must be reduced to more de- 
tailed comparisons before action can be initiated 
to accomplish optimum utilization of the 
material. 
Clear Writing 
These figures must be compared in more 
detail before best use can be made of the 
material 
Comment: 22 syllables do the work of 46. 


Initially difficulties were encountered in connec- 
tion with atmospheric dust concentrations. 
Air-borne dust caused trouble at first. 

Comment: 8 syllables do the work of 26. 


In view of the importance of the treatment con- 
templated, it is imperative to identify the causa- 
tive principle in the contamination, and to 
establish, if possible, practical means for its 
control or elimination 
Because the treatment planned is so im- 
portant, the cause of the contamination 
must be found, along with ways to con- 
trol or stop it 


Comment: 33, syllables do the work of 66. 


The two attachments enclosed are memoranda 
relative to the strength properties and stability 
characteristics of the plastic. Also included is a 
summary of the detailed information and con- 
clusions contained in the two memoranda. 
Attached memoranda discuss the strength 
and stability of the plastic. A summary ts 


also enclosed 


Comment: 14 words do the work of 33. 


How Cure WorDINEsS? 


How weed out verbosity? The steps we 
take are these: (1) make the group con- 
scious of the problem, (2) win general ac- 
ceptance for a set of standards of good 
writing, (3) show, through use of the 
group's own writing, how those standards 
can be applied, (4) drive the application 
home through both lectures and individual 
interviews, and (5) give each member of 
the group the means of measuring the fog 


in his writing and that of others 
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The training programs that we have 
conducted in clear writing have varied 
widely. In a few only 20 or 30 took part. 
Others have involved the training of 
hundreds. Programs must be tailored to the 
needs of the group. 

In almost every instance, however, we 
follow this course. First, we analyze a 
generous cross-section of written material 
from the company. Work of each person 
who will take part is included. Next, we 
prepare slides from this material. These 
are combined with slides from our library, 
and worked into a series of lectures. This 
preparatory work requires up to a month 
and is about two-thirds of the entire effort. 

Next, I meet with the group in three- 
day visits. In a typical three-month pro- 
gram there are three three-day visits spaced 
about a month apart. During the program 
each member of the group attends six lec- 
tures and has at least one personal confer- 
ence dealing with his own writing. 

Consider the program conducted re- 
cently for the Esso Standard Oil Company 
office and refinery at Baton Rouge. It will 
show how a course is patterned to particular 
need. Some 500 persons with writing re- 
sponsibilities took part. More than half 
were engineers or others of technical train- 


ing. The others ranged from lawyers, to 
economists ~> accountants. 

Over 2 five-month period all the large 
group attended three one-hour lectures. 
Then, following a plan that might well be 
adopted more widely in training, the super- 
visors—some 175 in number—were given a 
more intensive lecture course. Each of them 
attended nine lectures over the five-month 
period. Each had, in addition to the lec- 
tures, a personal conference for discussion 
of his own writing. 

Among lecture topics were these: Ten 
Ways to Make Esso Writing More Read- 
able, How Esso Writing Compares, Prin- 
ciples of Good Organization —the Basis of 
Clear Writing, How to Build a Fog-Free 
Vocabulary, Developing a Readable Per- 
sonal Style, How To Figure the Fog Index 
of Your Writing. The course was sum- 
marized in a deskbook on clear writing. 

The principles of building an effective 
course in clear writing parallel the prin- 
ciples of clear writing itself: Avoid unneces- 
sary complexity. Organize for interest. 
Make every word and minute of the train- 
ing count. Never generalize without giving 
concrete examples. Relate each point di- 
rectly to the experience of those taking 
the course. 
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An Industrial Psychiatrist 
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i SEEMS to me that people are industry's 
unfinished business. Today, more than 
ever before, there are two good ways of 
going out of business. One ts to miscalculate 
the economic side of one’s business, one’s 
buying, selling and merchandising; the 
other to underrate or over-simplify one’s 
employee relations 

Employee relations simply cannot be 
brushed off by people who are too busy 
with the tangible problems of manufacture 
and distribution to bother with them. We 
have to face the fact that only the common 
cold is a greater factor in industrial ab- 
senteeism than is emotional disturbance 
Thirty per cent of manpower loss can be 
traced directly to psychiatric difficulties. 
Mental illness and personality disorders 
effect more people than all other illnesses 
combined 

The real problem is to make a man feel 
as important as he really is; by making him 
as important as he is capable of being. 
Superficially it may appear that the goal of 
increased productivity on the one hand and 
the goal of meeting human needs on the 
other are in conflict. We recognize that the 
company can supply the best of equipment, 
materials and methods, and the worker can 
bring to his job the best training, ex- 
perience and physical health, but unless 
his attitude is a healthy one he won't turn 
out much work 

It is the meeting of human needs, the 
engendering of healthy attitudes, that be- 
If it 


comes the problem is this human 


This i 
the House Magazine Institute in New York City last June. 


a condensation of an address before a meeting of 
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Every company communicates with €™Mm- 


ployee - and 


can't escape it; by leaving 
unsaid as well as by saying, by ignoring 
rumors or by answering them, and in a 
But, says the au- 


thor, it's tmportant to avotd over-com- 


score of other ways 


munication, or communication of the 
wrong kind at the wrong time. He takes 
an especially dim view of the *' initial 
negative news story 





being, the worker, who matters, ought we 
not all know rather more about him and his 
reactions to various patterns of behavior, 


stresses, desires, goals, emotions, fears, 


worries, and what he really wants out of 
his job? 
I wonder how many executives assume 


that their successful experience in com- 


municating with each other can be pro- 


jected into more formal communications 
with other individuals in the company. I 
that, since 
their words can be counted upon for un- 


wonder how many conclude 
derstanding among themselves, the same 
can be said for their communication with 
employees. Some members of management 
may assume that when people have little or 
face-to-face communications 
fully their original 


meaning. We know this is not so. 


no contact, 


are understood in 

As individuals, we recognize that no 
single fact has the same meaning for each 
of us. Each has his own individual set of 


motives, his own code of ethics, his own 
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completely individual background and his 
own set of feelings. 

More important than this, our pattern 
of feelings and reactions is a constantly 
changing one. Each of us moves in a dy- 
namic, yet individual, environment. This 
one factor poses tremendous problems for 
the communication executive. Unique dif- 
ferences set up communications barriers 
that can never be entirely surmounted. 


Worps Not TAKEN AT Face VALUE 


Personnel people must be able to reckon 
with and understand an individual's will to 
misunderstand, to misinterpret, and to 
distort the content of formal communica- 
tion. No one likes to admit that company 
employees harbor feelings of suspicion 
against management, but a potential cli- 
mate unfavorable to the growth of under- 


standing is a hard fact with which many - 


managements have to deal. If the worker 
believes, justifiably or otherwise, that 
management is indifferent to his interests, 
such misconceptions can distort the mean- 
ing of the best-intentioned acts and state- 
ments. One of the major achievements of 
the personnel executive is promoting a 
climate favorable to the growth of un- 
derstanding. 

We are all aware of what it is to worry 
about some remark or event; turning it over 
and over in our minds in an effort to find 
the ‘“‘catch’’ in it. Even when nothing 
phony is uncovered, the suspicious person 
may remain unconvinced. Individuals may 
conclude that management representatives 
or management publications have out- 
smarted them, hiding evil intentions be- 
hind innocent and straightforward words. 
In such a relationship, more management 
people are beginning to realize that words 
are likely to fall flat. 

It is obviously easier to stimulate 
feelings of opposition and destruction than 
of tolerance and cooperation. On occasion 
a stimulus to group feelings of opposition 


finds its way into the house magazine, and 
may completely overbalance the main 
theme of the story. 

A case in point came accross my desk 
the other day in a recent issue of the 
magazine of a large aircraft manufacturer. 
A story on the medical department was 
featured. About 80% of the article extolled 
the virtues of the medical services available 
to personnel. The article then went on to 


discuss rather briefly the problems manage- 


ment must face in hiring the physically 
handicapped. It told of the feeling, con- 
trary to present popular belief, that it is 
quite unprofitable to hire anyone not in the 
best of health 

In this day it is hardly wise to con- 
tradict what is widely heralded as in- 
dustry’s public-spirited answer to the 
problem of rehabilitation of the disabled 
individual, particularly the disabled vet- 
eran. The seeming, and doubtless unin- 
tended, callousness of the latter part of the 
article cut the ground right out from under 
the first part. Obviously, the point should 
have been made in a different way. As pre- 
sented, with no supporting statistics, 
present ideas of industry's role in this 
field were offended. Much harm was done 
to the former good feelings of the em- 
ployees about the management policy. The 
article might far better have been de- 
scriptive only of the medical facilities. 


DANGER OF OveR-COMMUNICATION 


I began thinking of over-communica- 
tion about a year ago when faced with a 
disturbing problem of morale in one section 
of a large hospital. The more I examined 
the situation, the more it reminded me of 
previous experiences with similar admin- 
istrative problems. 

For various reasons people's offices 
within the hospital were shifted from time 
to time. This case involved the shifting 
of about ten doctors with their administra- 
tive and secretarial assistants. It was felt 
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that many of the doctors, housed in an 
administrative section of the institution, 
could function.more effectively if located 
closer to the patients, clinics and medical 
records. 

The proposed changes were discussed 
by the executive officer with one or two 
members of the staff in an effort to locate 
satisfactory space. Each day a new plan for 
the distribution of space was passed down 
the grapevine and attributed to the top 
management. Each night various members 
of the group to be moved had a new set of 
ulcers. Each morning new plans made the 
rounds, easing the tensions of those who 
were disturbed the day before, but bringing 
a new set of anxieties into play. For nearly 
two weeks there was much more talk of the 
proposed office reassignment than of the 
welfare of the patients. 


AnxieTizes ProveD GROUNDLESS 


The ultimate solution turned out to be 
a workable and practical one. There was an 
actual improvement in most office space. 
Staff members were allowed to move their 
own Office furnishings into the new 
quarters, and the end result was a general 
improvement in the efficiency of the units 
involved. I mention this case only as an 
example of the nearly total disruption of 
several working units for a two-week 
period, attributable directly to over-com- 
munication of day-to-day thoughts on the 
matter as they occurred to the manage- 
ment 

How simply this could have been 
avoided by working out the final office 
arrangement in the top echelon of manage- 
ment before relaying the decision to the 
units effected. As it was, each individual 
involved, as soon as he heard of a proposed 
change, spent the majority of his working 
hours developing logical reasons why it 
should not be so; reasons which he had no 
occasion to develop for top management. 

Now, how do forma! communications 
media fit into the above picture? Well, they 


contributed in two ways; first, a written 
outline of one of the earliest proposed 
changes was circulated. But it did not state 
a clear-cut reason for the proposed change, 
about which many rumors were circulating. 
Second, and most important, was the lack 
of any mention of the coming changes in 
the weekly circular to all members of the 
staff. A well-written statement of the really 
excellent reasons for the move was called 
for. 


Here, then, is an example of over-com- 
munication, together with a lack of com- 
munication through formal media which 
were at hand. It resulted in high feelings 
and considerable animosity toward manage- 


ment. Although the outcome was generally 
favorable, it aroused a general feeling of 
anxiety and prevented effective use of the 
staff for at least two weeks. Some resent- 
ment, I am sure, still remains. 


Must CoorDINATE COMMUNICATIONS 


Is this what I mean by over-communi- 
cation? Is it simply talking too much, or 
too freely? Am I directing these comments 
at the organization which barrages its 
employees with so many formal and in- 
formal communiques, magazines, news- 
papers and policy statements that it be- 
comes impossible to keep up? Well, yes. 
Certainly it is possible to overdo a good 
thing. And, certainly, we must guard 
against poorly coordinated communications 
and over-production in industrial relations 
offices. Those of us who have been associ- 
ated with government agencies know the 
effect of a barrage of paper; of duplicates, 
triplicates and quintuplicates; of the often 
conflicting directives which, while oc- 
casionally seeming to serve useful purposes, 
lead one to wonder how it is that our 
federal government functions as smoothly 
and effectively as it actually does. 

But, in thinking about over-communi- 
cation, I am also concerned about what we 
might call communication before the fact. 
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Communication of half-formed policies. 
Rumors that are spread to “‘sound out’’ 
various groups of employees. I am thinking 
about the executive who thoughtlessly 
gives out information which, had he 
thought about it more deeply, he would 
recognize as the sort of thing that might 
cause considerable anxiety. 

Many necessary industrial actions, such 
as relocation of machinery or the intro- 
duction or elimination of procedures, in- 
volve change for individuals. Any com- 
munication on these subjects is liable to be 
anxiety-producing. The time to communi- 
cate is when you can answer more questions 
than you raise. 


Tue ‘‘Init1aL Ngecative’’ Story 


We have a closely related problem 
when the few facts in a given message are 
poorly explained. The reader is allowed to 
develop all his own implications. He builds 
up fantasies concerning the situation which 
meet only his individual needs. In any 
straight news story, when facts of con- 
siderable importance to readers are sketchily 
presented and the ramifications overplayed, 
you are apt to produce rather than allay 
feelings of suspicion and hostility on the 
part of employees. 

We have seen this all too frequently 
in news from Washington, D. C. One form 
it takes is the initial negative news story, 
the story of denial. One reads almost daily 
of individuals claiming that such and such 
is not true. No one had heard previously that 
it was true, but the negative emphasis is 
sufficient to raise serious questions of 
doubt. 

The same thing holds true within any 
industrial community. For instance, if a 
news story in a company magazine were to 
report that it was mot true a certain group 
of plants were to be sold to a competitor, 
feelings of insecurity and anxiety would 
develop on the part of individuals in the 
sub-or ganization. 


I have heard of one or two manage- 


ments which adopted the practice of 
using in their intra-mural publications a 
column aimed at dispelling current rumors. 
Concerning the success of these columns I 
can only hazard a guess. But once one 
begins denying some poorly founded rumors 
and partially confirming others, I suspect 
the desirability of such features would be 
questioned. Surely no management can be 
totally frank concerning all rumors which 
may spring up concerning its business at 
any given moment. Half-truths and denial 
of non-existent problems does not seem the 
answer. At least not in print. 
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Just Looking, Thank You 


HMI Annual Workshop 


One of the hardest-working groups 
we know in the field of employee com- 
munications is the House Magazine In- 
stitute of New York City. Your reporter 
was a guest at their 3rd annual day-long 
workshop held at the Hotel Roosevelt in 
New York December 10. They worked 
there, hearing experienced editors tell how 
to make employee publications most ef- 
fective, asking questions, discussing special 
problems with their fellow editors. They 
work at their monthly meetings, which are 
planned to feed members as much usable 
information as possible in the alloted 
time, as we know from having attended 
some of them. Of course there is plenty of 
sociability and fun too. Altogether, if we 
were a house organ editor working in or 
close to the big city, this is a group we'd 
want to join, and we don't believe we'd 
have any trouble getting our management 
to foot the bill. 

The morning workshop session was 
split into two groups. Group 2 was ad- 
dressed by John A. Riegel, executive at- 
torney for General Foods, who spoke of 
the right of privacy. The topic is of great 
interest to all editors who use pictures of 
people, because they must always get a 
release from the person pictured or run the 
risk of getting into trouble over unauthori- 
ized use. Mr. Riegel said that his company 
insists on having a form of consent signed 
by all adults pictured in company publi- 
cations, and by the parents or guardians of 
minors. The consent involves a ‘‘valuable 
consideration’’, which generally means the 
payment of a dollar. 


Some hearers felt that such extreme 


employees’ pictures; that the occasional 
bit of trouble which may arise is less 
burdensome than securing releases and 


making the token payments. However, one 
editor mentioned that, while he does not 
always get releases, he is careful to do so 
if he sees any reason why the person pictured 
might object to publication. For example, 
some prankster might as a gag send in a 
picture of an employee making a face, or in 
a costume that didn’t put the subject in the 
most favorable light. In such a case, the 
editor would make sure that the employee 
knew he had the picture, and that it was 
all right to use it. News pictures may be 
published by newspapers and magazines 
with more abandon. But the house organ 
could be considered an advertising or pro- 
motion medium and editors must avoid 
using pictures ‘‘with selfish interest’’ with- 
out consent 

Nicholas Samstag, an ex-advertising 
agency man who has been with Time for 
fifteen years, was the luncheon speaker. 
One of his first statements was that the 
purpose of an employee magazine 1s not so 
much communication as promotion—that 
management expects the house organ to 
do a job that’s worth more than its cost. 
This fundamental fact was stressed in 
various ways by other speakers and might 
be called the day’s keynote. 

The personnel manager and house 
organ editor, Mr. Samstag said, are at the 
‘power crossroad where management and 
employee meet’. He recognizes certain 
difficulties in the jobs, particularly that of 
serving several bosses. But, he said, when 
you acquire two or three bosses instead of 
only one, you're on your way up the 
ladder; as long as you have only one boss, 
you're licked, you're under his thumb. 
The speaker admonished editors to take 
care to have their messages understood. 
He cited several instances in which careful 
statements were interpreted in unexpected 
ways by readers 


In the afternoon, members chose which 
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of six group meetings they would attend. 
There were meetings concerned with general 
manufacturing, food, petroleum and chem- 
icals, banking and insurance, retailing and 
merchandising, and transportation. Slip- 
ping out of our own meeting early—general 
manufacturing,: under Allen P. Crawford, 
editor at the Edgewater Assembly Plant of 
the Ford Motor Company—we looked in 
on several other group sessions and saw that 
all were well attended and intent on the 
subject in hand. 

One panel member was a General 
Electric man, Paul Andrews, who men- 
tioned that the G. E. employee publication 
for Schenectady alone costs the company 
$250,000 a year. The management definitely 
expects the publication to do the company 
at least that much traceable good. So the 
magazine concentrates from month to 
month on specific projects. For example, at 
one time a great many tags were being lost 
from steel rods as they traveled through the 
plant from work station to station, so that 
no one could tell what had been done to 
the rods and what remained to be done. 
This resulted in a great deal of costly waste. 
The house publication gave full attention 
to the tag situation for three months, and 
reduced the loss of tags from 22% to 2%. 

Mae D. Aucello, advertising manager 
of the Suburban Propane Gas Corporation 
at Whippany, N. J., was chairman of this 
year's HMI workshop. Several other ladies 
also took an active part in the proceedings, 
and we should say that about half of those 
attending were of the fair sex. Roger P. 
Fox of Hill and Knowlton, Inc. is president 
of HMI. The secretary-treasurer is Beth A. 
Foster of Frank G. Shattuck Company, 58 
West 23rd St., New York 1o. 


HarRIsON TERRELL 


Notes on Two 
Training Programs 


Thanks to Nelson Pleasanton of The 


Bullard Company, Bridgeport, Conn., for 
telling us of his company’s training course 
for foremen, supervisors and engineers. 
The course was developed by the company 
and the University of Bridgeport, and ses- 
sions were held last Spring at the Uni- 
versity. Of 176 supervisors eligible to 
participate in the voluntary program, 173 
signed up. Each ‘‘student’’ attended a 
‘“class’’ one evening a week for nine weeks, 
each session being devoted to a different 
subject. The classes averaged 29 persons. 
A supplemental Fall conference was put on 
to train the people in human relations and 
company policies and practices. 


+ * * 


From Frank Canfield, personnel direc- 
tor of Tennessee Dairies, Inc., Dallas, 
comes a story by Bob Herz about a sales 
training program put on for Foremost 
Dairies by trainers Rex Smith in San 
Francisco and Roland Cleveland in the 
Southwest. First step in the program is to 
call plant managers or their representatives 
into regional offices for an intensive 2-day 
conference: these men then return to their 
own offices and conduct the program in the 
various locations. The course, for driver- 
salesmen, consists of six hour-and-a-half 
sessions, with no more than 15 men in any 
group. It is built around five Elmer Wheeler 
(the apostle of sizzle) principles of sales- 
manship. An interesting feature is that each 
trainee must get up on his feet and talk for 
not more than two minutes at each of the 
six weekly meetings. At each meeting, too, 
the salemen vote on which one of them 
made the best report: the winner gets a 
shiny new silver dollar to show his family 
and friends. The trainer grades all of the 
men for every session. All who have made 
an earnest effort are ‘“‘graduated’’ with 
appropriate fanfare. Frank Canfield tells 
us he considers the program highly success- 
ful; when the course is completed, the 
trainees often ask when the next one will 
start. 
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Today's Management Calls 
for Liberal Education 


Under the heading ‘‘Executives 
wanted; a Dilemma’’, F. W. Barsalou, 
Assistant Professor of Business Administra- 
tion at the University of Notre Dame, sends 
us a paper on the theme of recent articles by 
John L. McCaffrey and James A. Drain. 

“The present shortage of managerial 
talent,’ Dr. Barsalou writes, “is evidence 
of the conflict between our almost fanatic 
desire to specialize, and the need to develop, 
at least in a few persons destined for 
business leadership, a range of broad under- 
standings 

“Historically, as the business unit 
grew in size and complexity, the range of 
understanding of potential managerial 
people narrowed as they tended to ‘learn 
more and more about less and less.’ So, the 
supply of qualified managers has not kept 
pace with the technical and organizational] 
development in industry. This is the 
dilemma. 

‘The solution of the dilemma depends, 
for the most part, upon recognition of the 
problem by those who demand top man- 
agement personnel and those responsible 
for its supply. It is safe to assume that 
should industry show a willingness to hire 
men of liberal educational background, the 
institutions equipped to provide them 
would react favorably to such a stimulus. 

‘In some recent cases, industry re- 
cruiters have shown an interest in talking 
to graduates of liberal arts colleges. They 
have had the courage and the insight to 
recognize that their old selection policies 
were in part responsible for the production 
of young men with too narrow horizons 
and are now ready to do something about 
it. 

‘IT am not suggesting that the need for 
specialists no longer exists; in fact, they 
are needed in even greater numbers. It is 
quite evident, however, that good business 


leaders are not available in sufficient supply 
from the ranks of the specialists. They will 
be forthcoming when industry accepts, on a 
more widespread basis, the idea that the 
average accountant, engineer, chemist or 
almost any other highly-specialized in- 
dividual has been so concerned with master- 
ing his own specialty that he has not had 
the time, interest and perhaps the capacity 
to understand the broader problems which 
confront executives of modern, large-scale 
enterprise.’’ 


Going Visiting 


A bow to William A. Brice of Chicago, 
who supervises a group of engineers with 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Company, for 
his friendly words of appreciation. ‘‘Your 
magazine,’ he says, “‘is stimulating and 
helpful in my day-to-day work. I do not 
read all articles but usually find one or more 
that demand my attention. Many items in 
Editor to Reader are pertinent to my needs 

usually sufficiently concise... not 
corny.” 

* + + 

An employee guide, called Know the 
Ropes, was briefly mentioned in July—Au- 
gust. W. G. Reynolds, Jr., director of per- 
sonnel for Southern States Cooperative, 
Richmond 13, Virginia, tells us that, as a 
result, he received “‘a large number of re- 
quests for the booklet from all over the 
country, which I feel is a real tribute to the 
number of people who must read your mag- 
azine from cover to cover’’. It’s true that 
our readers usually find what interests them 
in the magazine—which goes for the paid 
advertising, too. One advertiser recently 
““testified’’ that he received about 300 re- 
plies to his half-page ad. By the way, if 
you respond to a PJ ad it will help if you 


mention that you saw it in this magazine. 
+ * + 
Are you sometimes in the mood for 


some philosophic thinking about the per- 
sonnel function? Ralph P. Kreuter, Box 472, 
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Sheboygan, Wisconsin, has reduced per- 
sonnel objectives to a “‘simple equation’’ 
that’s a honey. ‘‘It’s surprising,’’ he says, 
“how much such an equation can clarify 
both personnel concepts and words.’ We're 
sure he will be glad to send you a copy. 


* * * 


A. L. Crossland, personnel superin- 
tendent at the Maitland, Ontario, plant of 
the Du Pont Company of Canada Limited, 
writes: ‘‘May I suggest that the ‘spelling 
test’ in your November issue is not a spell- 
ing test but rather a test in observation and 
reading ability?’’ Another reader thought it 
was more in the nature of a test for proof- 
readers. Well, anyway, it was fun, wasn't 
it? 


* * * 


The article by John Hennig in PJ for 
June has been included in a library list of 
“Outstanding Magazine Articles’’. Robert 
R. Bruce, at the Supervisory Library, 


Brooklyn Naval Base, wrote us about it. 
Dr. Hennig’s article was on ‘The Per- 
sonnel Function of a Company Library’’. 
Mr. Bruce agrees with another critic that 
library magazines should be bound. He 
says: ‘‘We have found that most of our 
magazines have an active life of at least 
ten years. During that period they are in 
frequent use by library staff members and 
library patrons. Much of this use takes 
place outside the library . . . even strongly- 
bound volumes show unmistakable signs 
of wear in a relatively short time. Unbound 
copies simply fall to pieces. . . . However, 
not all magazines in a company library 
should be bound. Only those that are di- 
rectly related to some phase of the com- 
pany’s work should be so preserved, and 
preference should be given to the magazines 
included in the printed indexes."’ 


* * * 
R. A. Reeves, employment officer for 


The American Legion, Department of IIli- 
nois, Chicago, refers to the article by Harry 


Seligson and Don Brooks on ‘‘The Employ- 
ment Interview as Seen by Job Applicants”’ 
in our September issue. ‘‘I am well aware 
that many unskilled interviewers are found 
in, and even head, personnel departments; 
but I wonder how the author reconciles his 
statement: ‘The employment interview is a 
two-way exchange between company and 
applicant,’ with the later statement Cin 
referring to fringe benefits, etc.) ‘It is not 
up to the applicant to worm this informa- 
tion out of the interviewer.’ Since the ap- 
plicant should be as interested in finding 
just the right job as the employer is in find- 
ing just the right applicant—I think the ap- 
plicant should ask at least a few intelligent 
questions. If he does not, I for one could 
not blame even a good interviewer for fail- 
ing to bore the applicant with details in 
which he evidences little or no interest. I 
think it would be most interesting to find 
out what impression the four job applicants 
made on the various personnel departments. 
My guess would be that the impressions 
would not be too flattering.”’ 


We Use Seven Guides 
(Continued from page 328) 


In conclusion let me repeat that we feel 
training is an individual matter. We don't 
bring our people in as a group and give 
them the same “‘shot’’ and expect them all 
to be cured. We do have group meetings 
where we spend time on the basic problems 
of supervision and leadership. But once the 
underlying ideas are accepted, we spend our 
time helping the man as an individual to 
grow to the peak of his ability. We spend 
time to find out what kind of an individual 
he is. Skillful job descriptions show what 
our obligations are in training him for 
better jobs in the future. 





BOOKS 


REASONABLE GOALS IN INDUsTRIAL RELA- 
TIons. By Alexander R. Heron. Stanford 
University Press, Stanford, California, 1954. 
159 pages $3.00. 


This is a book for stretching the mind 
and the imagination. In it we are frequently 
reminded of the thesis of ‘‘No Sale, No Job” 
by the same author, published earlier by 
Harper, and reviewed in the April 1954 
P.J. However, the ‘‘reasonable goals’ of 
those concerned with industrial relations, 
of which labor relations are a part, go far 
beyond the thesis of the earlier book—get- 
ting the job done, so that profitable sales 
can be made, so that there will continue to 
be jobs from which workers may derive 
wages and other satisfactions 

“This field of industrial relations,” 
says Mr. Heron, ‘‘is as wide as the field of 
enterprise itself."’ Again he says; “'Particu- 
larly, | should like to emphasize the fact 
that an expert job of collective bargaining 
will never make up for the failure to manage 
a business in such a way that it provides 
good and satisfactory employment oppor- 
tunities. The best possible protection of job 
security in a union contract is poor protec 
tion, or no protection at all, unless the man- 
agement with whom the contract is made is 
managing the enterprise in such a way that 
it is continuous and prosperous and has 
need of employees.’’ At least twice in the 
book he quotes the late Samuel Gompers as 
saying: “The greatest crime an employer 
can perpetrate on his employees is to fail to 
Operate at a profit 

The book closely follows the verbatim 
transcript of five lectures at Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon. The five lectures were on 
the scope of industrial relations, the goals 
of the enterprise as a whole, and the eco- 
nomic, political and social goals of the 


group. Because the composition of the au- 
dience changed considerably from lecture to 
lecture, Mr. Heron repeated thoughts occa- 
sionally and summarized as he went along. 
Toward the end he admits, ‘‘I am conscious 
that this has been a slightly disorganized 
series of lectures, but I am rather glad of it. 
It may have brought things to you that 
will cause you to question your judgments, 
my opinions, and the opinions of other peo- 
ple as to what these factors in industrial 
relations will produce. I hope that it will 
help you to think through to a temperate 
and balanced attitude toward the parties 
involved in industrial relations.”’ 

Few books on business contain so many 
passages that could be quoted to good ef- 
fect out of context, and that could furnish 
jumping off places for hours of rewarding 
thought and discussion. It is warmly recom- 
mended 

H. M. T. 
DevetopiING MANAGEMENT Asi.ity. By 
Earl G. Planty and Thomas Freeston. The 
Ronald Press Company, New York. 1954. 
447 pages 


What kind of book is this? Developing 
Management Ability is composed of 600 ques- 
tions and answers, grouped into chapters. 
The questions were asked of the authors at 
conferences and lectures, in their offices, 
over the phone and by mail. The book is 
well indexed and arranged and makes a very 
convenient reference book for training di- 
rectors and personnel managers 

What new material is presented? The 
Guided Experience Method of training, de- 
veloped by the authors, is described. The 
essence of the plan is guidance on the job by 
the trainee’s superior. The superior is to de- 


cide upon a major weakness to be corrected 
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in the employee. He then reviews the ef- 
fects of the weakness, decides what is caus- 
ing it, and plans remedial experiences for 
the learner. 

How effective is this method? With 
truly concerned, alert, and sympathetic 
leaders, the method could obviously be 
most rewarding. Such individuals, how- 
ever, are very likely to apply the idea con- 
sciously or unconsciously anyway. It seems 
certain that the plan, properly used, cannot 
fail to develop the leader, and make him a 
better boss. Certain dangers suggest them- 
selves. What if the leader decides on a weak- 
ness which does not exist and ignores one 
which does? What if the learner has no 
serious weakness? What about the weak- 
nesses of the leader? The authors say “’. . . it 
is generally true that a superior may de- 
velop a good subordinate to a point where 
he is better than the superior himself. . . .”’ 
This idea seems to me so explosive that it 
positively crackles. The overtones of Buch- 
manism about Guided Experience carry 
their own warning. The examples given of 
the idea in action, however, make it sound 
like a good plan. 

Who are the authors? Earl G. Planty is 
executive counselor, at Johnson and John- 
son, and J. Thomas Freeston is personnel 
director for Ethicon, Inc. 

Dorotuy BoNNELL 


WorKMEN's COMPENSATION. By Merman 
Miles Somers and Anne Ramsay Somers. 
John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1954. 341 
pages. $6.50. 


Until the publication of this volume 
there was no guide to the complex maze of 
the oldest of our social security programs. 
The authors have mapped the field clearly 
and in detail. Their objective analysis 
should (and one can only hope, will) be 
invaluable in charting new courses in social 
security. Motivation, history, scope, ad- 
ministration, and the future of workmen's 
compensation are described. 


Theoretically, workmen's compensa- 
tion should be provided at a minimum so- 
cial cost. The goal should be to avoid hu- 
man, industrial, and financial waste by 
means of 1) accident prevention, 2) man- 
power rehabilitation, 3) elimination of ex- 
pensive litigation, and 4) equitable alloca- 
tion of the unavoidable costs. The evidence 
demonstrates, say the Somers, that work- 
men's compensation does not now meet 
these criteria satisfactorily. There is con- 
siderable disorder and overlap in the present 
social security system, but human needs 
have not been overlooked in the muddle. 
The book lists ten other programs which 
help injured workers or their families. 

The problem of overlap is a serious one 
and must be dealt with soon. The modern 
definition of occupational disability differs 
considerably from that used when the first 
workmen's compensation programs were 
considered. The tendency now is to include 
the workers’ 24-hour environment when 
studying injuries 

The possibilities of rehabilitation are 
carefully presented in the book. The present 
program, according to the Somers, fails to 
take adequate advantage of the modern mir- 
acle of rehabilitation, which could return 
the worker as an economic asset rather than 
a liability. The book points out that at 
present workmen's compensation costs 
American employers $1.3 billion a year, but 
‘in proportion to the benefits derived by 


their employees, the burden on employers 


seems excessive.’ 

Dr. Somers, who is chairman of the de- 
partment of political science at Haverford 
College, has been with the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Public Welfare, the National 
Resources Planning Board, the Committee 
on Social Security of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, and the Office of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion. Mrs. Somers 
was with the U. S. Department of Labor for 
four years as a labor economist and has con- 
tributed frequently to leading journals. 

Dorothy BONNELL 





Personnel Research 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


Proposep Hostitiry AND PHarisaic-VIRTUE 
Sca.es For THE MMPI. By Walter W. Cook, 
University of Minnesota, and Donald M. 
Medley, Indiana University. The Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 38, No. 6, Decem- 
ber, 1954, 414-418. 


People who are using the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) 
may wish to consult this article. Two sets 
of 50 items each were selected from the 
group form of the MMPI. The Ho (Hos- 
tility) scale reveals a type of individual 
characterized by a dislike for and distrust 
of others. The Pv (Pharisaic-virtue) scale 
reveals a type of person who describes him- 
self as preoccupied with morality and beset 
with fears and tensions. 

The lists of the items included in each 
scale are given in tables in this article and 
a key could easily be made for either of the 
scales. The authors have presented the ma- 
terial in this way, so that it will be possible 
for users of the test to experiment with 
these proposed scales. 

It is hoped that these scales will prove 
valuable in selecting personnel who must 
deal with the public, or who must work 
harmoniously and effectively with a group. 


PERMANENCE OF STRONG VOCATIONAL IN- 
TEREST BLank Scores. By Kalmer E. Stor- 
dahl, University of Minnesota. The Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Vol. 38, No. 6, De- 
cember, 1954, 423-427. 


if a counselor is using an interest test 
to help young people make vocational and 
educational choices he is concerned to know 
how permanent these interests are. If a 
young man moves from one kind of environ- 
ment to another, will his interests remain 
the same? 

An unusual opportunity to shed some 
light on this question was provided in Min- 


nesota. In 1949 about 3500 senior boys com- 
pleted the Strong blank as part of the state- 
wide testing program. In 1951 it was found 
that 331 of these boys were attending the 
University of Minnesota. Of these students, 
181 of them took the Strong test a second 
time. Seventy of the boys were from high 
schools in cities of less than 20,000, and 111 
were from metropolitan high schools in and 
around Minneapolis 

The tests and retests were scored on all 
47 scales. The results were compared in 
various ways to estimate the stability of the 
scores over the two-year period. The meth- 
ods used included: permanence of mean 
scores, test-retest correlation, permanence 
of letter grade scores, permanence of in- 
terest patterns, and stability of individual 
profiles 

While the relationship was far from 
perfect, there was a substantial agreement 
between the tests and retests. The compari- 
son of interest patterns was significant and 
indicated that the counselor can place con- 
siderable confidence in primary patterns. 
There was no difference between metro- 
politan and non-metropolitan boys with 
respect to permanence of Strong scores. 


ADOLESCENT VOCATIONAL INTERESTS AND 
Later Occupation. By Phyllis Rosenberg 
Levine, Jewish Vocational Service, Cleve- 
land, and Richard Wallen, Western Reserve 
University. The Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 38, No. 6, December, 1954, 428-431. 


This article reports a follow-up study 
of eleventh and twelfth grade boys who 
came to the Jewish Vocational Service in 
Cleveland during the years 1943, 1944 and 
1945. The object was to determine whether 
a relationship existed between scores on the 
Kuder Preference Record at the time of 
counseling and the occupation followed in 
1952 
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Questionnaires were sent to the 215 
men who had been tested in 1943-45 asking 
for information on amount of education, 
data about present occupation and length of 
time it had been engaged in. The question- 
naires also included four items dealing with 
job satisfaction. 

Usable information about current oc- 
cupation was received from 117 of those on 
the mailing list. This group was compared 
with the group who did not respond and no 
significant differences between the groups 
were found in age, intelligence or mean 
scores on the Kuder Preference Record 
scales. 

For six of the Kuder interest areas, men 
currently engaged in related occupations 
made significantly higher scores seven to 
nine years ago than did men engaged in un- 
related occupations. The artistic, musical, 
and social service interest areas did not 
yield clear-cut results, probably because of 
the inadequacies of the sample. 

This would seem to indicate that in- 
terests measured by the Kuder test in ado- 
lescence are positively related to the occu- 
pation engaged in seven to nine years later. 


Socio-PsycHOLOGICAL Factors 1N_ INDUus- 
TRIAL Mora te. III. Retation or AGE TO 
Morate. By Raymond E. Bernberg, Los 
Angeles State College. Personnel Psychology, 
Vol. 7, No. 3, Autumn, 1954, 395-399. 


The question which this study tries to 
answer is: ‘Are there differences in morale 
scores of individuals and/or groups attribut- 
able to differences in their ages?”’ 

D. E. Super in an article published in 
the Journal of Applied Psychology in 1939 sug- 
gested that there was a cyclical relationship 
between age and job satisfaction. Higher 
percentages of satisfaction existed in groups 
aged 20-24, 35-44, and 55-64, lower per- 
centages in groups aged 25-34 and 45-54. 

Other studies have suggested that the 
real relationship is not between age and 
morale but rather between length of service 
in a given company and morale. In this 


study, therefore, the length of service was 
controlled by the analysis of covariance 
method. 

The author used as subjects 890 hourly- 
paid employees of an aircraft plant. The 
subjects were divided into nine age ranges, 
with approximately 100 in each group. Two 
measures of morale were used: a group 
morale test, and an attitude test of the 
conventional type. Both of these measures 
indicated that the older workers had signifi- 
cantly higher morale scores than younger 
workers, when the factor of length of serv- 
ice was controlled. 

The older worker does appear to be de- 
sirable from the standpoint of stability and 
morale, even when he is not an “‘old em- 
ployee’’ of the company. 


About the Authors 
(Continued from page 343) 


companies, training their writers to write more 
readably and clearer. His college is.Qhio State, 
class of 1930. 


Alan A. McLean, M.D., since 1952 has been 
intermittently a Carnegie Fellow in Industrial 
Psychiatry at Cornell University. His pre-medi- 
cal education was at the University of Washing- 
ton and New York University. Dr. McLean was 
Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon School of Medicine in 1952. He 
was in the Navy and the Public Health Service 
as a psychiatrist for 344 years. He is now in the 
Medical Department of the American Cyanamid 
Company, New York City. 


F. W. Barsalou, quoted on page 346 of this 
issue, is now employed at the University of 
Notre Dame as an Assistant Professor of Business 
Administration. He took his Ph.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California; lectured there one 
semester, and was an instructor at the University 
of Nevada for 214% years. In business, he was 
associated with the Standard Oil Company of 
California and with the Bill Jack Scientific In- 
strument Company. 





Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue Houston PersONNEL AssOcIATION 
heard General Omar Bradley talk on “‘Hir- 
ing Handicapped People’ in September 
Speakers at other meetings this fall in- 
cluded J. M. Parish, chief engineer for the 
Dow Chemical Company at Freeport, 
Texas, who spoke on ‘‘Here’s How at 
Dow; Albert C. Beeson, of the National 
Labor Relations Board, whose subject was 
the ‘NLRB Today;’’ and Richard R. Crow, 
assistant manager of industrial relations, 
Continental Oil Company, who asked, 
“Does Your Brass Need Polishing?’’ Off- 
cers for 1955 are: president, Max E. Stans- 
bury, Continental Oil Company, Houston; 
John H. Fry, vice president; Evelyn S. Hu- 
sted, First National Bank, Houston, secre- 
tary; and Victor W. Snell, Superior Oil 
Company, Houston, treasurer. 


Tue AppLeTON PERSONNEL AssociA- 
TION, Of Appleton, Wisconsin, considered 
interviewing techniques under the guidance 
of T. H. Hartman at the November meet- 
ing. Mr. Hartman is personnel director of 
the Aid Association for Lutherans. Officers 
of the association are W. Robert Wilson, 
president; C. H. Schultz, vice president; 
Donald Rine, treasurer, and Douglas L. 
Robertson, editor of the News Bulletin. The 
Bulletin for November quoted the following 
note from the Industrial Relations News, 
about a survey of company policy on gar- 
nishments: ‘“This survey conducted by the 
Employers Association of Detroit covered 
88 firms, large and small, in the Detroit 
area. It revealed that considerably less than 
half, only 30, companies discharge em- 
ployees for garnishment, and only five of 
them do so the first time the employee's pay 
is garnisheed. In six cases, two garnishments 


are considered sufficient for discharge; in 
three cases, five; and one company does not 
discharge a man until his pay has been 
garnisheed six times. Another group of com- 
panies penalize the delinquent by a layoff 
ranging from one to ten days. Only 18 of the 
companies surveyed had a written policy on 
garnishment 


Tue CoL_ieGE AND UNtversity PeEr- 
SONNEL ASSOCIATION circulates the CUPA 
News among its members. The editor is 
Frank A. Ives of the University of Okla- 
homa. The News carries items on changes in 
staff and salary at various universities, gen- 
eral personnel information and advice, some 
written by members, some quoted from 
various publications, and news of associa- 
tion activities, committee work, and con- 
ferences. A recent issue reports on orienta- 
tion meetings. Orientation meetings are 
held on the Berkeley Campus of the Uni- 
versity of California. Planned by the per- 
sonnel office, these meetings, a series of 
four, are designed to acquaint employees 
with the purposes of the University ‘and 
some of the personalities who are guiding 
it. The program consists of a talk by the 
president on his job; a talk by the chancel- 
lor on the grievance procedure, a film about 
the university, and a talk on personnel ad- 
ministration 

Over one hundred new staff members 
who joined the University of Indiana staff 
on the Bloomington campus were extended 
a welcome to the University in orientation 
meetings held this fall. Featured was a mo- 
tion picture on Indiana. The University of 
Oklahoma's regular orientation course for 
new office and clerical employees was at- 
tended by more than 50 persons. Subjects 
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discussed included university organization, 
university business forms and procedures, 
office practices and personnel policies. Dis- 
cussions were led by the personnel director 
and faculty members 

Officers of the Association for 1955 are: 
L. H. Glander, director of personnel, 
Michigan State College, president; Charles 
Hoff, vice president of the University of 
Omaha, vice president; Diedrich K. Willers, 
personnel director, Cornell University, vice 
president; Frank Ives, director of personnel 
and placement, University of Oklahoma, 
vice president; and M. S. Hendrickson, di- 
rector of staff personnel, University of Colo- 
rado, secretary-treasurer. 


Tre NortTHerN CALIFORNIA TRAINING 
Directors’ Association heard about ap- 
plied social science research at the Novem- 
ber meeting. The speakers were Bertrand 
Klass, manager, applied social science re- 
search, Stanford Research Institute, and 
George Ebey, senior personnel and training 
analyst of the Institute. Jack Frost, staff 
member of the engineering department, 
C&H Sugar Refinery, talked about “‘Why 
Should I Improve My Job”’ at the October 
meeting. He presented the introductory 
session of a work simplification program 
prepared by himself and the education com- 
mittee of the San Francisco-Oakland Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Industrial 
Engineers. He emphasized the why part of 
his subject, including the why of healthy 
attitudes and its relationship to psycho- 
logical drives. All of his points were illus- 
trated on a flannel board. He closed his re- 
marks with, ‘‘The main thing is—start 
thinking about your jobs in terms of value 
and cost. Start distinguishing between 
waste cost and value cost... .”’ 


Tue PersONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS AssOcIATION oF Los ANGELEs dis- 
cussed the Fortune article, “The Fallacies 
of Personality Testing,’ at the October 
meeting. Al Blackman, manager of per- 


sonnel relations, Fluor, the only member of 
the panel without a personality testing pro- 
gram, began the discussion by raising the 
questions: “Have the personality tests 
themselves been tested? Are they valid?’’ 
He felt, as did Fortune, that the tests are 
based on assumption and tend to go along 
with those individuals who supply the 
middle-of-the-road answers. Before adopt- 
ing personality testing, he said, it should 
be determined if it actually will help select 
better applicants. Don Nogle, personnel 
technician, Grayson Controls, discussed the 
mathematics of personality testing in rela- 
tion to aptitude intelligence tests. Al- 
though, he pointed out, there are people in 
large organizations with good aptitude and 
inteliigence, some of these succeed while 
others do not. Why? Undoubtedly, he 
stated, there is a reason not yet understood. 
Personality could be the answer. Gene Has- 
sett, past president of PIRA and personnel 
manager of Sears, answered some of the 
statements made in the Fortune article 
about the Sears’ program. Although all 
management personnel have been tested, 
the results have not been used to transfer 
a member of the organization. Sears is using 
the tests to bring out factors overlooked in 
interviewing, with full awareness that test- 
ing will not uncover everything. Frank 
Glasgow, employee relations manager, 
Safeway Stores, said that psychology is not 
an exact science, thus testing cannot give 
an exact answer. Fortune, he stressed, went 
on the assumption that a person was ac- 
cepted or rejected almost entirely on test 
results. Obviously, the presidents tested by 
Fortune were selected for their positions for 
reasons other than those brought out by the 
tests. The meeting ended on this note: 
‘Who is to say who is right or wrong. If 
you have faith in the tests, use them. If not, 
Stay away.” 


Tue New York PersoNNet MANAGE- 
MENT AssociATION has also been thinking 
about testing. Psychological testing, when 
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properly applied, can be a useful tool for 
predicting job success in industry, accord- 
ing to Dr. Charles Lawshe, professor of psy- 
chology at Purdue University. He was guest 
speaker at the November meeting. The 
whole field of psychological tests has been 
a subject of controversy for many years, he 
said. He referred to the Fortune article, too. 
Dr. Lawshe believes much of the confusion 
that exists regarding the use of tests comes 
from the failure of management and per- 
sonnel people to discriminate clearly among 
the three functions that tests can and do 
serve. These functions are: 1) To evaluate 
competence; 2) To predict the quality of 
job performance that can be expected in the 
future; 3) To analyze personality. ‘‘Good 
professional practice requires that job per- 
formance tests be validated in the specific 
business or industry situation. Some meas- 
ure of job success must be used and statisti- 
cal evidence must be accumulated to deter- 
mine how well, if at all, the tests predict 
job success. Personality tests must be con- 
sidered as one form of evidence, along with 
extensive interview information, biographi- 
cal data, reactions of others, etc. In this 
connection, the use of test data is analogous 
to the use of blood pressure data by a doctor 
who is making a diagnosis. Such a test 
should be undertaken only by a highly- 


trained psychologist.” 


Tue Kansas Crry Society or TRAINING 
Direcrors, Kansas City, Missouri, held its 
annual training conference on December 2. 
The conference consisted of an all-day work 
session with two general themes, industrial 
training and retail sales training. Outstand- 
ing training specialists imported for the 
conference were Miss Frances Bowden, 
training director for Nieman Marcus of Dal- 
las, and Cloyd Steinmetz of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. Local participants included Karl 
Koerper, president, Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce; Oscar Nelson, president, But- 
ler Manufacturing Company; John Herring, 
Kansas City Adult Educational Associa- 


tion; R. L. Gray, executive vice president, 
Armco Steel Corporation; Paul Connor, 
president, Western Auto Supply Company; 
and Herbert Wilson, president, Emery-Bird- 
Thayer Corporation 


Tue Tratntnc Directors Socizty oF 
Puitapevpuia talked over problems of first- 
line supervision at the November meeting. 
Patrick C. Farbro, manager of personnel re- 
search, and Charles Boylan, assistant to the 
manager of training of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, told how they had de- 
veloped a company-wide training program 
for first-line supervisors. There were three 
main points in the plan. 1) First line super- 
visors were to be surveyed regarding the 
training needs of new supervisors. 2) A 
training committee was to develop the pro- 
gram. 3) Managers would then discuss the 
plan. Three areas were found to be most im- 
portant: 1) the need to feel secure, 2) need 
to know what the people do, what their 
jobs are; and 3) need to know how to work 
with people. To gain acceptance a planning 
committee of four, selected from the plants, 
was appointed. A manual was developed. 
The committee decided that the program 
should have teeth, be standardized, be given 
immediately after appointment, provide 
only basic information, be written in such a 
way as to be given to one man or 12, take 
only two full days, and should cover the 
plant, organization policies, job supervi- 
sion, training, union contract, relations with 
people. James H. Mullen, school of busi- 
ness and public administration, Temple 


University, described an attitude survey. 


The purpose of the survey was: to provide 
methods of assessing morale; to locate 
causes of dissatisfaction; appraise company 
policies; provide a referendum on company 
plans; check efficiency of supervision; as- 
sess training needs. The survey indicated 
that there were a number of areas in which 
supervisory and management relationships 
were unsatisfactory, including the super- 
visors’ methods of criticizing performance; 
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how well employees are kept informed as 
to their progress on the job; job instruction 
methods; attention given to suggestions; 
willingness to discuss job problems; com- 
munication; participation in management. 
Claire L. Lyon, employee relations man- 
ager, Scott Paper Company, reported on a 
survey of the types of training preferred by 


supervisors: 1st choice—regular informal 
meetings between supervisors and other 
levels of management to discuss current 
plant problems; 2nd choice 


choice 


lectures; 3rd 
training conferences; 4th choice- 
“What're We Doing’’ presentation; 5th 
choice—irregularly scheduled conferences 


by experts; 6th—outside letter service. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Usinc Arttirupe Surveys To Derer- 
MINE TRAINING NEEDs was the subject of an 
address by Douglas Williams at the Cornell 
University Conference, fourth annual Institute 
for Training Specialists. The conference was 
held in Ithaca in July. Mr. Williams defined 
an employee survey as the first step toward 
action. A survey, he said, is not just an au- 
dit to register the degree of people's satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction with their jobs. 
Neither is it merely an opportunity to an- 
swer a Management's curiosity about em- 
ployee thinking on a number of subjects. 
Rather, the purpose of an employee study 
is to learn what can be done, of a practical 
nature, so that the people will be enabled 
to and will want to work at the top of their 
effort—and stay and develop with the com- 
pany. Surveys may be conducted by means 
of personal interviews and/or question- 
naires. The interviews should be conducted 
by experts who are well qualified to inter- 
pret what they hear. The interviews often 
point directly to the type of remedial action 
called for. If possible, the survey should 
cover the entire company from top to bot- 
tom. Findings that can be gathered from 
the management, supervisory, staff, office, 
plant and sales people, each have their own 
significance. Findings from one group 
throw light on and help explain the atti- 
tudes of another. A survey can help man- 
agement determine what kinds of training 
to use, because it shows where the greatest 
weaknesses and dissatisfactions lie. One of 
the real benefits from the survey is that the 
supervisors feel that they have contributed 


to the development program—as in reality 
they have. The attitude survey also helps 
determine psychological training needs, as 
well as revealing what skills and informa- 
tion employees need in order to do their 
jobs better. 


Tue ImportTaNce or ATTITUDES IN IN- 
DUSTRIAL ReLations was discussed by Dr. 
Ross Stagner, of the Institute of Labor and ' 
Industrial Relations, University of Illinois, 
at the sixth annual industrial relations con- 
ference, conducted by the industrial relations 
center of McGill University. The confer- 
ence was held in April. Dr. Stagner made 
three points about attitudes. First, he said 
that attitudes in a plant show how the 
worker-management relationship is getting 
along. Second, the nature of these attitudes 
will predict the future of labor-management 
relationships in this establishment. Third, 
attitudes cannot be changed just by wanting 
to do so. Attitudes can be changed by plan- 
ning, by understanding the motives and 
perceptions of workers, by providing satis- 
factions, by giving information, by increas- 
ing participation. In other words, he con- 
cluded, good management produces good 
attitudes. If the attitudinal situation is 
poor, something must be wrong with man- 
agement policy or its execution. 

In an address on personnel administra- 
tion, Dr. Neil W. Chamberlain, assistant 
director of the labor and management cen- 
ter at Yale, said that he suspects most firms 
today are in the horseless-carriage stage of 
personnel administration. The advent of 
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collective bargaining has forced some 
changes in old practices, but the genuine re- 
construction—the new design—has yet to 
emerge and win acceptance. He suggested 
that businesses would be well repaid if they 
were to support a modest research program, 
designed to study the organizational 
changes which are suggested by some of 
the changes occurring on broader social 
fronts. Dr. Chamberlain also suggested that 
companies would benefit if an impartial edi- 
tor could be appointed to improve written 
communications. Such an editor, he said, 
should be chosen jointly by union and man- 
agement, and serve at their joint pleasure. 
A free press in industry, he pointed out, 
might help to improve the attitudinal cli- 
mate by relieving employees of fears 
founded on suspicion and ignorance, by in- 
creasing the sense of common interest, by 
improving the understanding of what the 
joint operation is all about. 


MEASUREMENT OF PERSONAL AND Occu- 


PATIONAL ErrectiveNess will be possible 
soon, according to Donald W. MacKinnon 
of the institute of personality assessment 
and research, the University of California. 
Dr. MacKinnon described new techniques 
for the measurement of personal and occu- 
pational effectiveness at the eighth annual 
conference of the College and University Person- 
nel Association, which was held at Berkeley 
in August. He has found that originality is 
associated with a preference for complexity 
in experience, with scope and complexity of 
personality structure, with independence of 
judgment, with dominance and self-asser- 
tion, and with rejection of suppression as a 
way to control impulse. He described some 
of the tests by which effectiveness can be 
measured 

J. Herman Mattson, training coordi- 
nator, Ford Motor Company, Richmond, 
California, talked about supervisory train- 
ing. He concluded that every supervisor 
must be an instructor, a psychologist, a job 
improvement specialist, and a manager. 
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IN-PLANT COMMUNICATIONS was the 
subject of a summer seminar for practition- 
ers held at Cornell under the auspices of the 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations. Wayne L. Hodges was the pro- 
fessor in charge. The seminar was one of 
seven independent, non-credit, one-week 
seminars and workshops. Next summer the 
tentative program of one-week sessions will 
include problem-solving conferences; per- 
sonnel selection and placement; in-plant 
communication; employment stabilization 
problems; selection and appraisal of man- 
agement personnel; health, welfare, and 
pension plans; community relations; and 
research techniques in personnel adminis- 
tration 

Mr. Hodges in the opening session of 
the in-plant communications seminar last 
summer pointed out that in all of manage- 
ment’s communication it makes sense to 
start with what concerns employees. Indus- 
trial editing is fundamentally a problem of 
meshing the company’s interests with 
reader interests, of combining readership 
with usefulness to management, of dove- 
tailing what management wants employees 
to read with what the employees want to 
read. Effective communication in its broad- 
est sense includes good performance. The 
purposes of a company communication pro- 
gram should be to improve morale and ulti- 
mately to improve production and increase 
profits; to increase employee identification 
with the company; to give the employees 
information which they should have for 
their better performance and their better 
appreciation of management's economic 
problems, philosophy, policies, and objec- 
tives 

Other topics discussed at the seminar 
included communication policy, presented 
by Daniel Rochford, advisor, management- 
employee communications, Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey; direct or situa- 
tional communication, presented by John 
W. Cogswell, employee information man- 
ager, American Telephone and Telegraph 
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Company; evaluating the communications 
program, presented by William H. Collins, 
director of advertising, Dravo Corporation; 
and communications media, presented by 
John A. Jones, director, publications and 
publicity, Weirton Steel Company. The 
case method of presentation was used, and 
the lively give and take of opinions and 
ideas on the part of participants as recorded 
in the proceedings of the seminar makes it 
clear that everyone was contributing and 
learning a lot. 





Tue INstrruTzE OF MANAGEMENT AND 
Lasor Revations at RutGcers UNIvERsITY 
in New Jersey, strives to promote harmony 
and co-operation between management and 
labor, and greater understanding of indus- 
trial and labor relations. The institute con- 
ducts courses, lectures, film forums, con- 
ferences, and demonstrations for labor, 
management, and public groups at conven- 
ient locations throughout the state. It also 
makes research reports on studies of labor- 
management relations in New Jersey. There 
are three teaching programs: the manage- 
ment program, which conducts conferences, 
studies and other educational programs for 
management personnel; the labor program, 
which holds all kinds of educational activi- 


What’s New in 
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ties for union members; and the public pro- 
gram, which sponsors classes, forums and 
discussions for the general public. 


A Course 1n Executive CoMMuNICA- 
TION was started January 24 by the Ameri- 
can Management Association at the Sheraton 
Astor Hotel in New York. The three-week 
program was planned by the association be- 
cause of requests from executives for help 
with their communications problems. The 
course is designed for men who need com- 
munications skills of a high order. Its pur- 
pose is to help executives improve their 
ability to identify and clarify ideas, secure 
participation, transmit ideas and decisions, 
motivate others, and measure the effect 
of communication. A full-time staff with 
experience in industrial communications 
and management development conducts 
the course. Together with outside guest 
speakers, they present current thinking 
and successful experience in the field, using 
demonstrations, visual aids and exhibits. 
Registrants practice communication in 
staff-directed conferences. Frank E. Fischer, 
formerly training director, Johnson and 
Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J., directs the 
course. 


Publications 





Tuere are THree Major Ways To In- 
CREASE INcome Sscurity. All three require 
the existence of a successful unemployment 
compensation system, says J. W. Garbarino 
in his booklet, Guaranteed Wages. The book- 
let is a publication of the Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. Mr. Garbarino is on the 
staff of the School of Business Administra- 
tion and the Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions at the University. Topics treated in 
the publication include income security and 
unemployment; the nature and extent of 
unemployment; a look at the past, both at 
home and abroad; the new look in guaran- 
teed wages; labor's case for guaranteed 


wages; Management's case against wage 
guarantees. Mr. Garbarino lists the three 
choices as follows: 1) to continue the exist- 
ing tax-supported unemployment compensa- 
tion program as a way to provide a basic 
minimum income for a limited period; 2) to 
continue the existing public program, and 
to add employer-financed private benefits to 
public benefits; 3) to continue the existing 
public system, but with benefits sufficiently 
liberalized so that this program can offer an 
effective alternative to private plans. The 
author concludes that the decision is in the 
hands of employers and organized labor, 
with the public playing a major role 
through the state legislatures. In making 
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the choice it is important to keep in mind 
the desired end, income security. 


Fitm-Discussion ProGrams are outlined 
and listed in a new pamphlet published by 
the American Economic Foundation. The 
film discussions are designed for use with 
company employees in groups of not more 
than twenty, all from the same work level. 
The design provides for one-hour discussion 
periods, preferably on company time. The 
first part of the session is devoted to show- 
ing a short motion picture which explains 
in simple language certain economic truths 
and basic ideas. After each film, the discus- 
sion leader, who can be a volunteer and of 
the same work level as the group, takes 
over with the aid of easel-mounted flip- 
charts. The programs may be used sepa- 
rately or in series. Ideas like these are em- 


phasized: the greatest good for the greatest 
number means, in its material sense, the 
greatest goods for the greatest number 
which, in turn, means the greatest produc- 
tivity per worker. In our modern exchange 
economy, all payroll and employment come 
from customers, and the only worthwhile 
job security is customer security. Typical 
program titles are ‘‘It’s your decision’’ ex- 
plaining why high earnings are needed to 
pay for replacement of tools of production. 
“Let's Face It’’ explains that the customer 
is ‘‘boss’’ and shows the five costs of doing 
business. ‘In Our Hands’’ explains the 
function of tools and free choice in the 
American industrial life. Most of the pro- 
grams are available at $35 a week. Further 
information may be obtained from Amer- 
ican Economic Foundation, 295 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





GENERAL Foops CorPORATION, 250 
North Street, White Plains, New York, 
publishes the GF News, a monthly report 
for all GF people. The editor is Don Kings- 
ley. Several recent studies and surveys have 
shown that what employees really seem to 
want from their house organs is more news 
about the company. GF News editors must 
have read the reports because the magazine 
meets the need well. Each issue carries a 
two-page spread that gives company news, 
as well as a tribute to the citizen of the 
month and other news. Earnings are re- 
ported in this section. Corporate sales for a 
six-months period are compared with those 
for 1953. Net earnings and net sales are also 
quoted. Another item on the page describes 
the building of new research laboratories. 
The news section in another issue headlines 
that social security benefits have been 
upped; more will be deducted from pay in 
‘55. Figures are given on employee turn- 
over. Another new plant is described. GF’s 
current position in the food industry is 
posted in still another issue. Such reporting 


should help employees feel they are in the 
know. 


Trans Worip Airings’ Skyliner also 
emphasizes company news. The newspaper 
format lends itself well to such reporting. 
One recent headline reads: nine months net: 
$9 million. The story leads off: ** TWA com- 
pleted the first nine months of domestic and 
international service in 1954 with net earn- 
ings of $9,031,000 after taxes. This is the 
equivalent of $2.71 a share.’’ Freight and 
passenger records are given frequently; new 
offices are described. Here's policy reporting 
that strikes an acceptable note: “‘In the 
early part of this summer, sky tourist flights 
were accounting for 55% of TWA'’s total 
revenue... what does this sky tourist 
business mean to TWA? Why is it taking 
over such a big chunk of our operations? 
Why do we seem to be adding more and 
more bargain specials while at the same 
time we keep pushing the extra de luxe Am- 
bassador service with Super Constellations? 
We have the answers. But now the problem 
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is to tell them to you without giving a lot 
of valuable information to competitive 
ears.’ The article continues with a detailed 
account of the policy complete with figures. 
Ben Nicks is the editor of Skyliner, which is 
issued every Thursday from the Kansas City 
Office, at 10 Richards Road. 





Tue SasKATCHEWAN GOVERNMENT IN- 
SURANCE Orrice in its SGIOpener tells em- 
ployees about a new policy on departure 
gifts. The decision was made by the Head 
Office Social Fund Committee. This com- 
mittee apparently administers a fund that 
pays for social activities, sickness, and 
other benefits, as well as departure gifts. 
The committee decided to revise the scale 
on departure gifts as it was felt that six dol- 
lars at the end of six months service was out 
of line since that is the total amount paid 
into the Fund for a six months period, and 
during that period the employee is entitled 
to all benefits from the fund. The revised 
scale started with six dollars for twelve 
months and went up to forty-eight dollars 
for ninety-six months. The Social Fund 
sounds to me like an interesting combina- 
tion. If departure gifts and social activities 
mean office parties and farewell tributes, 
and the fund eliminates the customary hat 
passing, personnel people would do well to 
study it. 


Agro Suppty MaNnuracturinc Com- 
pany of Corry, Pennsylvania, has a six-page 
news sheet called the Aero-gram. William S. 
Eaton is the editor. Two pages of candid 
snapshots in the November issue show em- 
ployees hard at work, right on the job, sur- 
rounded by the tools of their trade. The 
headings are, don't watch the birdie; and cau- 
tion, men and women at work. Mr. Eaton has 
proved that the advice so often given to edi- 
tors to photograph employees at their work 
and in action, really pays. Company news 
in the sheet is represented in the same issue 
with an article describing an agreement be- 
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tween Aero Supply and V. W. Eckel of 
Northridge, California, whereby Aero will 
manufacture a new type of valve. The valve 
is described, and the agreement is explained. 


Tue Dravo Corporation and subsidi- 
aries publish the Dravo Slant, from editorial 
offices at Neville Island, Pittsburgh 25. Gar 
Raines is the editor. The Dravo Slant is an 
eight-page paper using the newspaper style 
of layout. An expanded health program and 
the appointment of a new medical director 
are announced in the November issue. Im- 
proved facilities for preventive medicine and 
for care of injured employees; health coun- 
seling; and a more practical working ar- 
rangement for evaluating the health of em- 
ployees are features of the new program. 


Tue Stanparp Ot Company or Cati- 
roRNIA in the Standard Oiler for October ex- 
plains in some detail the stock plan and 
how it operates. A graph helps to clarify 
the intricacies of high finance. In a well 
written article the apparent inconsistencies 
in contributions are accounted for. ‘‘In 
glancing over these financial reports and 
comparing them against one another, some 
of our more inquisitive stock plan members 
occasionally have raised some questions. 
How come, a few say, there are certain 
quarters when the company’s reported earn- 
ings go up, yet the company contributions 
to the Plan go down? . . . The Company's 
contribution during the third quarter is 
based on income during the second quarter. 
So you can see there's no point in comparing 
the third quarter contribution with third 
quarter earnings.’’ Several other questions 
are raised in this conversational way, and 
answered informally but carefully. A good 
example of spiking gripes and rumors effec- 
tively. The tone and attitude of the article 
are well chosen to satisfy the most suspi- 
cious. A difficult job, well done. William 
H. Jones is the editor, with offices at 225 
Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California 





HELP WANTED 


Personne Assistant: Steel Company in Southeastern Penn- 
sylvania has outstanding personnel opportunity. Age range 
26-32. Prefer M.A. in Psychology with experience in selec- 
tion. Please submit resumé stating salary requirements. Reply 
Box 318. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Lasor Retations on Psersonner: 6 years experience in 


contract negotiations and administration, training, testing, 
job evaluation. Presently employed as manager Labor Re- 
lations Dept. of 7o0o-employee multi-plant operation with 
both CIO and AFL unions. BS Cornell MA. Age 30, married, 
2 children. Reply Box 307 


InpustriAL Enorneer: 12 years diversified experience with 
top-flight industrial companies. In present position have 
effected upwards of $300,000 annual savings in rail and truck 
transportation and in materials handling equipment. Thor- 
oughly familiar with modern management practices and have 
natural ability to lead and influence men. Available for perma- 
nent position on executive level in New York Metropolitan 
area. Age 33, veteran, married, 2 children. Present salary 
$7,000. Reply Box 310. 


Apmin. Assistant TO INpustriaL Revations Direcror 
Male, age 34, Veteran. Married. 2 children. B.A. liberal 
arts, Major economics. g years general experience, 6 years 
personnel representative, Job analyst and Admin. head.—IBM 
installation. Desire a challenging position with increasing 
responsibility. Resume on request. Reply Box 313. 


Parsonnet/Pusiic Revations Supervisor: Leaving military 
service in January. Degree in Bus. Adm. Broad experience in 
military personnel and public relations work. Prefer South- 
east. Resume on Request. Reply Box 314. 





InpustriaL Revations: Experience in personnel administra- 
tion in metal working plant, supervisory training, college 
teaching. Want challenging position in Training, Personnel 
Research, Selection & Placement or Salary & Wage Adminis- 
tration. MS Degree. Age 37. Prefer East. Reply Box 315. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this page at 15 cents a line for one insertion; 10 


98 characters per line 
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60 


ExperigNCED PgrsonNeL Direcror AND ConsutTant. Has 
developed and supervised complete personnel operations of 
recruitment, selection, employee relations, etc. Has installed 
wage programs using job evaluation and merit rating. Set 
up and administered multi-plant supervisory training pro 
gram including training of conference leaders. Assisted in 
contract negotiations and labor relations. Constructed and 
used personnel tests. Conducted employee attitude surveys. 
Consultant to government on occupational analysis. Train- 
ing and education includes graduate degree in personnel 
management. Several publications. Age 35. Reply Box 316 


InpustriAL Retations Manager: Presently employed in 
Pennsylvania. Desires to relocate in the Pacific Northwest or 
the Mountain States area. Broad experience in management 
organization and administration, labor relations, employee 
benefits, salary and wage administration, etc. Thorough back- 
ground in Atomic Energy regulations and policy. Age 35, 
married. BA Liberal Arts. Present salary $10,000. Resumé on 
request. Reply Box 317. 


InpusrriaL Recations: B.S. Business Admin. Past 5 years. 
Personnel and Labor Relations foreign and U.S.A. Presently 
Chief, Salary and Wage Administrator for major construc- 
tion firm. Desire responsible, permanent position with man- 
ufacturing firm. Will relocate. Veteran, age 29, married. 1 
child. Detailed resume on request. Reply Box 3:9. 


PersoNNEL ApMINISTRATION: A woman, at present in a staff 
position with a major company, desires a more challenging 
position with a small or medium-size company. 11 years of 
personnel assignments, following teaching experience, in job 
testing and counseling, recruiting, exit interviewing, per- 
sonnel research and program development. Programs devel- 
oped include employment procedures and programs for new 
employees, resulting in significant reduction of “‘quit’’ rate. 
M.A. degree plus additional university work for personnel. 
Mature judgment. Capable of setting up and supervising 
Personnel Dept., or, in a large firm of assisting. Now loca- 
ted in Chicago area. Will remain in area or relocate. Reply 
Box 320. 


PersONNEL OR TRAINING Director: Currently personnel di- 
rector national social service organization. Excellent edu- 
cation and experience in multi-unit personnel administration, 
supervision, human relationships, training. Published writer. 
Accomplished speaker and discussion leader. Imaginative. 
Initiative. Man of integrity, honesty, loyalty, potential. Ex- 
naval officer. Best references. Have reached maximum ad- 
vancement present employer. Reply Box 321. 


® discount for two insertions; 10% off for three insertions or more. Average 





Executive Development 


| Chante organization is concerned about executive development. This is proper 

recognition of the important part which the strength of the executive staff plays 
in corporate success. It is a long-range problem, too. One of the most important parts 
of it is a correct appraisal of present and future manpower resources. 


We have had the opportunity to serve a number of corporations in studying their 
manpower problems. Our prograta consists of these steps: 


t Samisis of your executive resources by psychological appraisal of each indi- 
vidual. 


2. Analysis of the jobs held by executives. 

3. Goals of the company and of cach exccutive. 

4. How to motivate executives toward high performance. 
5. Measuring executive progress. 


This process is described in a brochure, ‘‘ Charting a Realistic Course for Executive 
Development’’. Ask for it on your letterhead. 


EDWARD N. HAY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
1523 Walnut Street Philadelphia 2, Penna. 


Organization Surveys and Re-Organizations 
Psychological Appraisals of Key People 
Compensation and Job Evaluation Plans 
for executive, technical, sales, 
clerical and manual jobs. 














Occupational 
Mobility in the 
How Do You Know ; 
Von» Wadia shies United States 


Picking Good People— 1930-19 60 


Not Rejecting Them? A. J. JAFFE and 
R. 0. CARLETON 





This book presents much important new in- 
formation on the male working force of the 
United States—on rates of new entries and 
retirement rates by occupations, and pat- 
Many tests are on the market to- terns of working life from entry to retire- 
day, and statements are made about ment. “Everyone interested in the varied 
what they will do. aspects of working life patterns owes Dr. 
Jaffe and Mr. Carleton a debt of gratitude for 
To be on the safe side it is advis- this volume.”—Seymour L. Wolfbein. $2.75 


able, whenever possible, to check 

7 e 
aia ey Cag A Policy for 
lect the right people for you. 7 

Skilled 

This process, known as validation, t Cc 
is not easy to do. If Id lik 
been aie con ‘ Manpower 


“Validating Tests”, a reprint of a 
non-technical article on this sub- A Statement by the 

ject. NATIONAL MANPOWER 
COUNCIL with Facts and 
Issues Prepared by the 
Research Staff 


A concise, over-all picture of critical man- 
power resources in this country. The book 
presents the Council’s recommendations for 
improving the standards for technical and 
APTITUDE TEST SERVICE skilled personnel and treats the trends and 


P.O. BOX 239 issues that affect this group. $4.50 
+ 
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